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ON THE COVER 


A. L. Nicholas, veteran credit 
union leader from British Colum- 
bia, was named the winner last 
month of the Brother’s Keeper 
Contest. He has served the credit 
union movement in many capaci- 
ties as a volunteer, and he accepts 
no remuneration for helping his 
wife with the dishes. See story, 
page 24, 
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"Management Night is our way of thanking 
employers for their help and cooperation,” 
says chapter president Willis Eckard. 


THIS CHAPTER PROGRAM 


REALLY CLICKS! 


In Akron, Ohio, long-range planning and systematic attention 
to details have built up attendance at chapter meetings to twice 
the old level. 


« UMMIT Chapter of 
Akron, Ohio, is one of the most 
active chapters in the state today. 
Attendance at its meetings during the 
past year has been double the attend- 
ance for the year before. The number 
of credit unions represented at meet- 
ings has also increased considerably. 
What's the secret of this improve- 
ment? Mainly, it’s a switch from an 
informal 
formal 


County 


easy-going program to 


systematic, months-ahead 


planning. There is a change in seri- 
ousness, like the contrast between a 
sandlot game of touch football and 
a Rose Bowl game. This higher seri- 
ousness involves spreading responsi- 
bilities, building agendas months in 
advance, dotting countless i’s and 
crossing innumerable t’s. 

It takes teamwork. “No chapter is 
made by one man alone,” says chap- 
ter president R. Willis Eckard. “It 


takes a team of loyal, aggressive and 
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Any 
success our chapter has had is due to 
such teamwork.” 

Eckard at forty is a high school 
principal, with a crew cut, an engag- 


cooperative chapter directors. 


ing smile, and a bearing so erect that 
he looks taller than his five-feet-eight. 
He is no the Summit 
County Chapter. Before being elected 
president, he served the chapter for 


newcomer in 


two years as vice-president and four 
years as board member. He has been 
president of the Summit County 
Schoo! Employees Credit Union of 
\kron since it was chartered in 1951. 
“Our chapter meetings 
are conducted formally. All reports 
are concise and to the point. We in- 
clude a calculated injection of light- 
ness and humor, but the formality is 
definitely there. The emphasis is 
placed on the program of the eve- 
ning. We want our chapter meetings 
to become an educational opportunity 
that people will not want to miss.” 


monthly 


Spreading the work 


[The youngish-looking Eckard 
speaks of teamwork and education 
with intense conviction. He likes 
meetings that work rather than spin. 
He wants responsibility to be spread 
over a maximum of participants. He 
wants everybody to pull some weight. 
At board meetings, he likes to get 
things done, and expects to hear an 
opinion from each director on every 
issue that comes up. He has found 
that in the long run this stimulates 
activity, increases the feeling of joint 
accomplishment, builds the morale of 
the group. 

Here are some of the devices the 
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be able to attend 


e able to attend. 


be able to attend. 


Summit County Chapter now uses for 
building interest in its program: 


® Chapter hosts. This project was 
started early in 1957. Its purpose is 
to give each member credit union an 
opportunity to be host to a monthly 
chapter meeting held in or near the 
office of the host. At first there was 
some reluctance to serve as hosts; 
now credit unions like it. Many ask 
the board for the earliest possible 
assignment; as a result, the chapter 
has now established a waiting list. 

Credit that not have 
offices or other space to accommo- 
date the chapter group, may be hosts 
for a dinner meeting at some restau- 
rant or hotel. In such cases the host 
group has charge of the registration 
table and helps the guests to pin on 
their identification tags. The indi- 
vidual credit unions pay for the meals 
of their members. Occasionally the 
chapter underwrites as much as fifty 
cents per guest. At times the chapter 
has paid the tip and the tax, or it 
has paid for small table decorations. 


unions do 


@ President's (treasurer's) night. 
The chapter tries to limit its annual 
dinners to a maximum of three. The 
dinner meeting in June honors all 
credit union presidents of the chap- 
ter. During the following year an- 


other dinner honors credit union 
treasurers. 

“These dinner meetings serve an 
important educational purpose,” 
Eckard believes. “As a part of the 
program we explain the responsibili- 
ties and problems of credit union 


presidents and treasurers. Since most 


FTlight Dinner 


4 30 p- m. 


of these dinners are exceptionally 
well attended, a large group benefits 
from our program. 

“It is our chapter's policy to invite 
legislators to all of our dinner meet- 
ings. They attend regularly. We place 
each legislator at a different table 
with a specific credit union assigned 
to entertain him. This gives our law- 
makers a chance to meet many credit 
union people. It also helps them to 
become familiar with credit 
unions and credit union philosophy.” 


more 


@ Management Night. With the ex- 
ception of area meetings, which are 
held in Akron once every three years, 
Management Night is the year’s big- 
gest event for the chapter. Many 
months of careful planning and prep- 
aration precede this annual October 
event. 

The ostensible purpose of Manage- 
ment Night is to thank management 
(the credit union members’ em- 
ployer) for their help and coopera- 
But the actual effect is that 
management learns about the credit 
union and becomes aware of the size 
of the movement to which its em- 
ployee group belongs. 

Formal invitations to Management 
Night are sent to the employer in 
the name of both the chapter and the 
credit union. The participation of 
the chapter in the invitation helps 
bridge any gap there may be between 
the employer and the employee. 
Management is usually glad to attend. 

Tickets for Management Night are 
not sent to management. “Our experi- 
ence shows that few people in man- 
agement will have the tickets with 


tion. 


Management Night is one of 


three dinner meetings the Summit 
County Chapter holds each year. 


Others honor presidents and treasurers 
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Margaret Sullivan is senior member of the 
Summit County Chapter board of directors. 
She has been secretary-treasurer since 1941. 


them when they come,” say secretary 
Margaret Sullivan. “We keep the 
tickets at the registration desk. And 
just before the guests arrive we turn 
them over to a director for distribu- 
tion to the guests of his credit union.” 
® Meeting agenda. Chapter meet- 
ings usually start at 8 p.m. In the 
opinion of the Summit County team, 
they should not last longer than one 
and one-half to two hours, including 
the time for serving refreshments. 
These are the thirteen points of the 
Akron group’s meeting agenda: 


(1) Welcome by chapter presi- 
dent. 
(2) 


Reading and approval or ad- 
ditions and corrections of minutes of 
last chapter meeting. 

(3) Recognition of host credit 
union. Host president introduces his 
official family. 

(4) Recognition of new credit 
unions or unusual credit union ac- 
complishments. Any credit union 
which has been singled out for spe- 
cial recognition by the chapter meet- 
ing is told about this in advance. This 
substantially increases attendance 
both at the recognition meeting and 
at subsequent meetings. 

(5) Roll call. Calling the name 
of each member credit union. The 
members of the credit union then 
stand. A spokesman announces the 
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number of directors or committeemen 
representing this credit union. Wel- 
coming of guests and special visitors. 

(6) Treasurer’s report. 

(7) Committee reports. The chap- 
ter has three standing committees. 
Most active of these is the service 
committee. It is composed of a chair- 
man and three members. They are 
volunteer specialists who help credit 
unions with special problems. Usually 
these problems can be handled over 
the telephone, but frequently they re- 
quire more personal assistance. The 
other committees are the nominating 
committee and the special area meet- 
ing committee. 

(8) Correspondence received. Un- 
der this item of the agenda, president 
Ekard calls attention to such matters 
of interest as Bridge articles, High 
Spots (the Ohio League’s publica- 
tion), special posters, etc. 

(9) Special reports: (a) Report 
of the league director; (b) Report of 
the president of the Ohio Central 
Credit Union; (c) Report of the 
league field representative; (d) 
Chapter president’s report on any 
action taken by the board of direc- 
tors. Says Eckard, “This gives me a 
chance to talk briefly about present 
and future programs including Credit 
Union Day, area meeting, and Man- 
agement Night.” 

(10) Unfinished business. 





(11) New business. 

(12) Main program of the eve- 
ning. 

(13) Closing remaks: (a) An- 
nouncement of the next month’s meet- 
ing in detail. Eckard stresses the im- 
portance of making this announce- 
ment attractive so that everyone will 
want to come; (b) Thanks to the host 
credit union; (c) Announcement of 
coming refreshments; (d) Presi- 
dent’s closing remarks which should 
not take more than a minute or two. 
Typical of Eckard’s closing remarks 
is this: “The quality of the service 
offered by your credit union is never 
an accident. It is always the result 
of high intention, sincere effort, in- 
telligent direction and skillful execu- 
tion.” 

“Our teamwork began with a care- 
ful analysis of the chapter’s activi- 
ties over the past four years,” says 
Eckard. “We prepared a chart, list- 
ing on it every program, the number 
of persons who attended, and the 
number of credit unions represented. 
Then we asked ourselves two ques- 
tions: what is the purpose of our 
chapter? and what is the best way 
to achieve it? 

“We decided that our chapter 
should assume direct responsibilities 
for the education of credit union offi- 
cers in the fields of operations, phi- 

(Continued on page 25) 





CREDIT UNION COALITION 
IN THE WEST INDIES 


LEADS THE WAY TO ANOTHER INDEPENDENT 
VEMBER OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH, AND 
SHOWS HOW THE CREDIT UNION MOVEMENT CAN 

HELP PEOPLE IN MANY PARTS OF THE WORLD 
UP THE ROAD TO ECONOMIC FREEDOM. 


N a hot Sunday morning, Sep- 

tember 15, in Port - of - Spain, 
Trinidad, eight delegates adopted a 
constitution establishing the West 
Indian Confederation of Credit 
Unions. The five-page document they 
signed spells out methods for credit 
union recognition, growth, promotion 
and legalization in the scattered Car- 
ibbean islands, where three million 
people live in general poverty. 

The meeting scene was the Seamen 
and Waterfront Workers’ Union 
building. Masts and spires of ships 
from around the world rose in the 
harbor less than a city block away. 
To the other side, thousands of bicy- 
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The warm, rich Caribbean sea and the 
West Indies sugarcane fields provide 
nearly all the income for these credit 
union people, who now have their own 
confederation and who will soon have 
their own nation. 


ANGUILLA 


“ ANTIGUA 


rf BR. HONDURAS 


cles and hundreds of small European- 
made automobiles jockeyed down a 
four-lane boulevard. For three days 
the delegates worked in an open-air, 
doorless, windowless building typical 
of architecture in a land whose days 
and nights know no hot and cold and 
whose seasons are two—wet and dry. 

The meeting in Port-of-Spain pro- 
duced the document through which 
people may be educated in handling 
their meager monies, through which 
credit unions may be organized to 
serve the needs of even the poorest, 
and through which the credit unions 
may form chapters and leagues and 
become affiliated with the existing 
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international credit union movement 

The history of this quiet revolu- 
tion against economic slavery starts 
in the early 1940s; definite organiza- 
tional attempts date back to the early 
1950s; written words and signed pa- 
pers date back to December 1956 at 
a seminar sponsored by CUNA and 
St. George’s College of Jamaica and 
actual leg work dates to July 1957 
when a confederation fieldman was 
hired with CUNA World Extension 
Department funds. 

These are some analogies between 
this credit union confederation and 
the new West Indian nation which 
will become an independent member 


« TOBAGO 
TRINIDAD 


BR. 
GUIANA 


of the British Commonwealth in 1958. 
But credit union leaders in the Carib- 
bean state flatly that the credit union 
confederation would have been 
formed and would have survived re- 
gardless of whether the eleven for- 
mer British islands had 
joined into a common government. 

In fact, then, the credit union con- 
federation is organized and working 
before the new nation is born. This 
is a situation which the Raiffeisen 
societies in Germany, the caisses 
populaires in Canada and credit 
unions in the United States did not 
have to face because in those coun- 
tries the national government pre- 
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Trinidad's Registrar of Cooperatives 
Hon. Noel P. Bowen, lent his govern- 
ment's official support while West In- 
dian Confederation of Credit Union 
delegates worked almost in the shad 
ow of the Trinidad Government House 





CREDIT UNION TYPES IN WEST INDIES 


British Guiana 


Barbados 
Dominica 
Montserrat 
Trinidad & 
Tobago 
Virgin Islands 








Co-ops 


Social and civic 


Religious 


Labor Union 


Agricultural 


Finance 


Manufacture 


Mining 
Professional 
Transportation, 
communications 


School 
Wholesale, retail trade 
Government employees 
Personal services 

Residents) — 2 | 13 2 2 — 

Utility —- —- — — — [i — 

No report from St. Kitts, St. Lucia or St. Vincent. 

(Editor's note: Figures in this table are from CUNA statistics department; figures 


in accompanying story are from West Indian confederation delegates.) 
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ceded the credit union movement by 
decades. And even the optimistic 
say it may be years before the new 
West Indian nation is able to pass 
federal credit union legislation. 
The confederation will encourage 
federal legislation. But first it will 
encourage local credit union legisla- 
tion where it does not now exist and 
will work to have credit unions 
chartered and supervised but not con- 
trolled by local island governments. 
At the same time the confederation 
will encourage formation of credit 
union leagues and their affiliation 
with CUNA so that the best world- 
wide credit union services may be 
available in the Caribbean. 


Four hundred credit unions 

Here are figures which indicate the 
job ahead: In the nine lands repre- 
sented at the constitutional meeting 
(eight islands plus British Guina 
which is on the South American main- 
land) there are less than 400 credit 
unions with about 58,000 members. 
Average share account is $50 at the 
outside. Loan security requirements 
are rugged, and maximum unsecured 
loans (signature or character loans) 
are between $50 and $100. Legisla- 
tion designed specifically for credit 
unions exists in some islands; in other 
islands credit unions fall under gen- 
eral cooperative laws, and in still 
other islands credit unions operate 
without the benefit of law. 

The constitutional meeting dele- 
gates sized up their work in these 
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terms: To promote interest and co- 
operation between their credit unions 
and CUNA; to promote the organiza- 
of credit unions 


throughout the area; 


and 
to develop edu- 
programs; to work for 
specifi credit union legislation. 

No limits 
work, and the 
in any preferential order. 


tion leagues 


cational 


time on this 
projects were not listed 


They all 


represent both immediate and long 


were set 


range 

The for much of this 
work is embodied in the energetic 
person of A. A. (Paddy) Bailey, the 


former Jamaican credit union inspec- 


assignments. 


machinery 


tor who is now a field representative 
for the CUNA World Extension De- 
partment permanently assigned to 
the Caribbean. As the confederation’s 
fieldman he spent nearly a month ar- 
the constitutional meeting, 
seeing it through and getting his as- 
signments for work field. 

Here are examples of what Bailey 
has to work with: 


ranging 


in the 


British Guiana—a relatively wealthy 
country much wanted by the islands 
both in the credit union confedera- 
tion and the nation. The 
credit union movement started there 
in 1949, 
operating are supervised by the 
ernment 


in new 
and two credit unions now 
gov- 
Cooperative Department. 
share account size is $50, 
and loans average about $300. These 
loans are made to buy home appli- 
ances, sewing machines, 
clothes 


Average 


bicycles and 


and equipment for school 
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children. 
is $100, 
characte 
eral 


he limit on signature loans 
but all loans are essentially 

loans because such collat- 
life and 


jewelry are merely turned over to the 


as insurance policies 
credit union without transfer or as- 
signment of title. British Guiana credit 
unions charge 1 percent per month 
on loan unpaid balances, and Sword 
of the Spirit Co-op Credit Union, 
Ltd., with six branch offices, paid a 
1.8 percent dividend last year. 

the 
started 


credit union move- 
this largest West 
Indies island in 1940 as an outgrowth 
of a Catholic-sponsored study group 
led by Father John Peter Sullivan, 
S. J. This American-born priest is 
credited with doing more than any 
other individual to foster the credit 
movement in the Caribbean, 
and has served as managing director 
of the Jamaican Credit Union League. 
The island’s 81 credit unions have 
15,000 members with average share 
accounts of about $60. Though av- 
erage loan size is impossible to figure, 
there are two distinct types of Jam- 
aican credit union loans: One type in 
rural credit unions for such things as 
buying livestock, paying school fees, 
buying seed and making down pay- 
ments on land; the other in towns 
for such things as medical bills, 
clothes, insurance policies, house 
rent, education and vacations. Stand- 
ard loan interest rate is 1 percent per 
month, and share dividend rates vary 
from 3%4 percent to 6 percent. The 
Jamaican Credit Union League, or- 


Jamaica 


ment in 


union 


pity 
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ganized in 1945 and affiliated with 
CUNA in 1950, was the only affiliated 
league in the present confederation 
until the Trinidad league voted for 
affiliation in September. 
Trinidad—as the capital of the new 
West Indian nation and as the oil 
capital of the this island 
enjoys the best living standards 
the confederation with an average 
annual income of about $300. Credit 
unions started here in 1943, and the 
Trinidad-Tobago Credit Union 
League formed in 1947. The 
league was incorporated under a new 
law in 1952, but a credit union bank, 
similar to central credit unions in the 
United States, was not formed until 
1957, though it was authorized under 
the 1952 law. The 261 credit unions 
have 25,000 members with average 
share account size of less than $70. 
Only about 15 percent of Trinidad’s 
credit unions pay any share account 
dividends, 


Caribbean, 


was 


and the average is about 
21 percent. Standard loan charge is 
1 percent per month. The registrar of 
cooperatives has supervisory author- 
ity. Co-makers are the usual form of 
security, with signature loans usually 
limited to double the amount of the 
borrower's share account. 

Barbados — its three community- 
type credit unions have 230 members 
with average share savings of about 
$45. A liberal estimate places total 
credit union assets at $10,000. Signa- 
ture loans are limited to $50 and 
debt consolidation is the most pre- 
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ilent reason for borrowing. Bar 
bados credit unions charge 6 percent 
nterest on most loans but will nego- 
tiate lower rates on larger loans 
Savings in both share and deposit 
wccounts earn 3 percent dividends. 
Though Barbados has only commu 
nity-type credit unions, efforts are 
ow being made to organize occupa 
tional and church credit unions. The 
registrar in the government’s co- 
perative department audits credit 
books annually. Outside of 


redit unions, personal credit is avail 


mion 

ible from solicitors (lawyers) and 

- operated Peasants 
Bank. g 

provide Barbados with probably the 


second-best living standards among 


the government 
Loan Lush sugarcane crops 


the islands. 

Dominica—like Barbados, it has no 
credit union league and its thirteen 
redit unions are governed by co- 
yperative law The 3,200 members 
lave an average share account size 
if $40. Dominica’s economi prob 
ems, with 63,000 people packed into 
105 mountainous square miles, have 
een among the most severe in the 
British West Indies. 
one of the West Indies 
territories without a credit union law 
r overall cooperative legislation. 
thus, Grenada will be one of the 


in places for early confederation 


Grenada 


work to promote legislation. Grenada 
has three credit unions with 300 mem- 
bers and total assets of $10,000. 


st 


Lucia like Grenada, has no 


redit union law or cooperative legis- 


lation. Its two credit unions with 120 
members and $3,200 assets are among 
the smallest in the islands. 

St. Vincent 


but its one agricultural cooperative 


has no credit unions, 


operates much like a credit union, 
and the co-op’s leaders are working 
to establish a credit union. The co-op 
was established in 1954 and now has 
an average share account of $25 and 
average loan size of $115. Loans are 
made chiefly for agricultural uses, 
repayable at 1 percent per month. 
Phe cooperative pays an annual 5 per- 
cent dividend on shares and 3 per- 
cent on deposit accounts. 

Obviously the West Indies credit 
unions do not think in terms of mil- 
lions of dollars in assets or thousands 
of members. Loan repayments are 
usually limited to twenty-four months 
or less so that the limited share capi- 
tal can circulate among as many 
members as possible. 


Agriculture is the base 


Except for Trinidad, which has 
substantial oil income, and Jamaica, 
which has rich bauxite deposits, the 
islands depend mostly on agriculture 
for their income. Sugarcane is the 
dominant area-wide crop, but there 
are also fruit 
crops and some beginnings of a cot- 


considerable citrus 
ton strain named sea island. Tourism, 
especially on Jamaica which has cul- 
tivated the U. 
fast becoming a major industry and 


S. traveler’s dollar, is 


one which may never wear thin, be- 


cause the island’s universally pleas- 


ant climate and surroundings offer 
quiet 
tioners. 


respites for mainland vaca- 

Government agencies in the various 
islands have paid little heed to con- 
sumer credit needs but have done 
agricultural 
credit and promotion. This has re- 


considerable work in 
sulted in increased employment and 
some general economic improvement, 
but has done little to raise standards 
of living. Generally, the island peo- 
ple feel that Great Britain has offered 
continually increasing aid and has 
become more aware of the problems 
of these colonies, which are soon to 
become a united nation. 

The racial background is almost 
entirely African - descended in the 
areas which make up the West Indian 
Confederation of Credit Unions. One 
of the main departures from this pat- 
tern is in Trinidad, where a large 
influx of East Indian agricultural 
workers in the middle 1800s has made 
itself felt in that island’s life. Though 
the West Indies race is predominantly 
black and the political roots are al- 
most all based in Britain, the cultural 
and religious leanings are quite 
varied. The Roman Catholic church, 
preponderantly strong in some is- 
lands, is almost absent in others, ana 
various Protestant denominations 
have scattered missionary efforts 
through the islands. Cultural differ- 
ences trace back to the alternating 
control of some islands between the 
major European countries. 

Generally the island people feel 
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that Great Britain has offered increas- 
ing financial and governmental sup- 
port in recent years. The question of 
island nationhood and independence 
is at least thirty years old, but pres- 
sures on the mother country increased 
in recent years as independence was 
granted to other British possessions, 
such as India and Ghana. 


Islands are brothers 


This feeling of increasing inde- 
pendence and solidarity among the 
islands reflects itself in the credit 
union movement there. Though the 
inter-island rivalry is keen in many 
things, including a spirited scramble 
between Trinidad and Jamaica before 
the credit union confederation central 
office was located in Jamaica, there is 
real reciprocal concern between the 
island people. This was particularly 
evident following the Jamaican train 
disaster in September in which more 
than 100 persons, including many 
credit union members, were killed. 
The credit union confederation dele- 


gates drafted a resolution for delivery 


to the Jamaican people expressing 
profound sympathy over the accident. 

The great ambition of the young 
men of the islands has been to enter 
civil service. Though this burning 
desire has faded somewhat recently 
because of increased industrialization, 
government jobs stil carry prestige 
and slightly better than average pay 
checks. Young men’s preference for 
government work has worked to the 
credit union movement’s favor, be- 


cause many credit union leaders have 
been fulltime civil servants. This 
combination of volunteer and full- 
time jobs has been advantageous be 
cause the civil servants had the edu- 
cation, the experience and the respect 
which it took to make followers out 
of the masses. Whether this interest 
in civil service will increase with the 
setting up of the new national gov- 
ernment remains to be seen, but the 
credit union movement already has 
fast friends among government peo- 
ple who may attain high jobs next 
year in Trinidad when national gov- 
ernment positions are awarded. 

Credit union leadership in the is- 
lands, mainly through the civil 
servants who have already entered 
the movement or who have expressed 
interest, is said to be miles ahead of 
actual credit union assets. The con- 
federation, through its fieldman and 
its constant contact with CUNA, 
hopes to make use of organizational 
and educational material developed 
in the states. The island credit 
unioneers are not asking for special 
literature, though they admit this 
would be used, but simply for all the 
standard, proven material that the 
rest of the movement can provide. 

Individual island colonial govern- 
ment policy toward credit unions has 
ranged from a no-promotional atti- 
tude in Jamaica to unwritten policies 
bordering on outright promotion in 
such islands as Trinidad. 

In the few large cities of the is- 

(Continued on page 25) 


Bicycles, horses and limbo dancers are 
West Indian standbys. The mounted 
police are members of the Port-of- 
Spain Police Credit Union. Bicycles 
double as grandstand seats at the 
Saturday afternoon soccer games. 
Nightly floorshows feature steelband 
music played on cut-away oil drums 
as accompaniment for frantic limbo 
dances. 


Outdoor classes are popular in Carib 
bean schools except during rainy sea 
sons. Wet or dry, the East Indian in 
fluence in the islands is typified by 
this Indian farmer sharpening his ma- 
chete. Farming methods are still 
primitive, especially in the harvest of 
cocoa pods 
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is a result of the hard work of Persia 





York’s Governor 
heard that 
companies 


JHEN New 
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Harriman 
finance 


some 
were charging 
truck buyers as much as 90 per cent 
per annum interest, and that milk 
dealers in Syracuse had boosted the 
price three cents a quart in one jump, 
he was able to do something about it. 

For he had an arm of the state 
government ready to apply against 
such problems. This was the con- 
sumer’s counsel, attached to his staff, 
the only such official in the forty- 
eight states. Persia Campbell is her 
name. 

\ woman with a wealth of experi- 
ence in problems, Dr. 
Persia Campbell has been professor 
of economics at Queens College in 
New York and author of two text- 
books on consumer problems. 


consumer 


Her consumer understanding and 
experience, however, go far beyond 
her classroom background. She has 
been vice-president of the National 
Association of Consumers and con- 
sumer advisor to the U.S. delegation 
to the U.N. Food and Agriculture 
Organization. She has energetically 
publicized the consumer point of view 
in the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, OPA, civilian defense 
organizations, the YWCA and Pan 
Pacific Women’s Association. 

She knows how to figure the true 
interest rate on carrying charges, 
what a credit union is and what a 
consumer cooperative looks like. She 
understands grade labeling and milk 
prices. She has presented the con- 
sumer point of view in Washington 
hearing rooms and university wom- 
en’s luncheons; she also has put in 
enough time around the settlement 
houses in New York’s low-income 
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Campbell, assistant to Governor Harriman 


and specialist in consumer problems. 


neighborhoods to know how terrify- 
ing the threat of a wage garnishment 
can be. 

Harriman had precedent for the 
appointment of a consumer represen- 
tative in state government. In New 
Deal years, the U. S. Agriculture De- 
partment had a consumer counsel, 
who represented the consumer point 
of view in policy-making and also 
developed such educational material 
as the “Consumer’s Guide.” This was 
a popular monthly magazine publish- 
ing a range of useful material from 
information on how to select eggs to 
exposés of loan sharks. But this was 
the first time a state government had 
officially recognized the public’s need 
for a consumer spokesman in govern- 
ment, especially in a time of inflation 
and high-pressure selling. 


Other states interested 


After two years of operation, it’s 
possible and useful to measure what 
this development means to New York 
consumers and borrowers. What's 
been accomplished there may show 
whether it would be valuable for 
other states to have a consumer coun- 
sel, and whether a federal consumer 
department would be a boon or a 
boondoggle. A recent survey by the 
National Association of Consumers 
has found several governors inter- 
ested in the New York experiment. 
Michigan’s Governor Williams re- 
ported he was considering such a 
program. Massachusetts’ Governor 
Furcolo also is thinking about setting 
up a consumer board with a paid 
staff. 

Here are the ways New York’s 
Persia Campbell has been trying to 


protect consumers in her state. 

Her chief job is to counsel the Gov- 
ernor on problems that affect con- 
sumers as they arise. In the past two 
years, such matters included install- 
ment abuses; trading stamps; mis- 
representation in servicing of tele- 
vision sets and other home appliances, 
and “bait” advertising. Indicating the 
high priority Harriman gives the con- 
sumer point of view is the fact that 
Dr. Campbell is a member of his 
official cabinet. 

She also speaks for consumers be- 
fore state administrative committees 
and agencies. For example, she repre- 
sented consumers in hearings before 
the Public Service Commission on 
rate increases sought by the Long 
Island Railroad. She participated in 
hearings conducted by the State De- 
partment of Agriculture and Markets 
to set up grade standards for the sale 
of eggs. When the state industrial 
commissioner sought a standard for 
flammable clothing, he appointed an 
advisory committee including the 
consumer counsel, to decide how to 
determine which fabrics burst into 
flame so quickly that they are too 
dangerous to be made into garments. 

She supports and coordinates ex- 
isting state consumer services, such 
as inspection of weights and meas- 
ures, pure food laws, medical and 
welfare facilities, labeling laws for 
bedding and upholstery, and all the 
other state activities to protect con- 
sumers. In New York as elsewhere, 
the public itself has only a dim idea 
of these laws and whether they are 
adequate or not, and thus doesn’t use 
them fully in its own defense, or seek 
their improvement. 

To help the public know these laws, 
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the consumer counsel has prepared 
two comprehensive booklets for use 
by community leaders and adult edu- 
cators, titled, “How Much Legal 
Protection Does New York State Give 
The Consumer?”, and “Consumer 
Laws in Action”. 


The consumer counsel also en- 
courages consumer education in the 
state adult education program, and 
programs of such civic groups as the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. She spon- 
sors demonstrations at the State Fairs 
with trained people from various 
state departments demonstrating such 
consumer protective measures as egg 
standards and labeling of bedding, 
and distributing leaflets on such sub- 
jects as how to shop for clothing. 


Looking for facts 


She ran a conference for state 
educators on “The Competent Con- 
sumer and How He Gets That Way”, 
to show possibilities, techniques and 
resources for consumer education at 
the adult level. She has sponsored a 
conference on consumer problems of 
the aging, and another on budget 
standards, in cooperation with the 
Welfare Department, Minimum Wage 
Bureau and other state agencies. 

Dr. Campbell also does a job of 
fact-finding on troublesome consumer 
problems. For example, she is a mem- 
ber of the Governor’s Milk Commit- 
tee, which represents various trade 
groups seeking to promote consump- 
tion of milk. The committee felt it 
didn’t know enough about the market, 
and got a grant from the legislature 
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for a special study. It showed, among 
other findings, that price often is a 
factor in the amount of milk con- 
sumed by low-income families. This 
might seem obvious to people who 
buy milk, but there are a number of 
people in the industry—and even in- 
fluential home economists who 
insist price is relatively unimportant 
and that milk simply needs more ad- 
vertising to increase its use, or maybe 
more chocolate. 

Dr. Campbell works closely with 
an advisory committee appointed by 
the governor and representing chiefly 
consumer, women’s civic and educa- 
tional organizations, and settlement 
houses. Credit unions are represented 
on the committee through Sidney 
Stahl, managing director, New York 
State Credit Union League. Dr. Camp- 
bell uses the committee for two-way 


communications. She gets information 


about consumer problems from the 
committee, and 


transmits material 
their organizations can use to inform 
members. 

The committee meets formally 
twice a year, and is contacted at other 
times to exchange information and 
views about consumer questions as 
they develop. It’s strictly a consumer- 
oriented committee, just as the State 
Commerce Department has its busi- 
ness-advisory committees, and the 
Labor Department its committees 
representing labor and employers. 

The consumer counsel has no ac- 
tual administrative or enforcement re- 
sponsibilities. The department might 
call the public’s attention to the fact 
that labels on mattresses have to show 
their contents, but it’s up to the State 
Labor Department to see that the 





labels are there and are accurate. O1 
it might help get laws banning credit 
abuses, but the State Banking De- 
partment enforces them. 

That’s a picture of how the only 
state consumer counsel has been oper- 
ating. Now: 
plished 4 


what’s been accom- 


Credit abuses curbed 


Che most tangible achievement has 
been legislation putting ceilings on 
installment fees and making illegal 
some of the notorious abuses of in- 
stallment selling. In 1947, when some 
states were moving to control credit 
misrepresentations, the New York 
legislature had set up a joint legis- 
lative committee known as the Mer- 
tens Committee. It studied the install- 
ment business for two years. It found 
some time-payment charges amounted 
to per annum rates as high as 75 
per cent; that if a consumer in 1947- 
19 bought a car in New York City 
the credit charges would have been 
somewhere between 30 and 40 per 
cent, even as high as 101 per cent. It 
found credit charges for household 
appliances of 7 to 31 per cent when 
the dealer financed through refinance 
companies. 

But the Mertens report died in the 
legislature's pigeonhole, even while 
installment selling was deteriorating 
further as consumers fell victim to 
home-improvement gyps in addition 
to the more traditional gouges on 
cars, appliances, jewelry and similar 
credit merchandise. 

After Harriman became Governor, 
i meeting of the consumer counsel 
and several consumer experts spot- 
lighted credit abuses as the number 
one problem. Harriman called a con- 
ference in New York City in October, 
1955, to focus attention on install- 
ment-selling problems and get sug- 
gestions. Representatives of consumer 
organizations, finance companies and 
retailers all had a chance to criticize, 
defend, offer prescriptions for rem- 
edies and counter proposals. 

The conference got good attention 
from the newspapers, installment 
gouges had become recognized as a 
national scandal, and people in the 
finance industry itself were getting 
worried. So, in 1956, a bill regulating 
installment sales of autos plowed 
through the legislature. 

But the Governor, his consumer 
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counsel and other foes of installment 
abuses, did not rest there. Another 
bill providing for state regulation of 
all installment sweated 
through the legislature late in 1956, 
and became effective October 1, 1957. 


sales was 


In summary, the motor-vehicle in- 
stallment sales act requires that the 
contract itemize the cash sale price 
of the car, amount of down payment 
and trade-in allowance, cost of in- 
surance, amount of credit service 
charge and type and extent of in- 
surance. The credit service charge 
may not exceed, for new cars, $7 a 
year per $100 of principal balance; 
for late-model used cars, $10 per 
$100; for older cars, $13. It also 
requires refunds of the credit service 
charge on a proportionate basis if the 
debt is prepaid, and it specifies that 
repossession costs, including storage, 
must be “reasonable”. Significantly, 
it requires that all finance companies 
which buy retail installment contracts, 
and car dealers who themselves hold 
more than $15,000 worth of con- 
tracts, must get a license from the 
New York Superintendent of Banks. 
Thus, injured buyers have a place to 
complain, and the state has an arm 
to force compliance with the law, 
since the Superintendent of Banks is 
given the power to make a full in- 
vestigation of complaints and has 
authority to take violators to court if 
necessary. Also, since the Banking 
Department now licenses all finance 
companies, it can revoke their licenses 
for cause, 


Revolving credit hit 


The “all-goods” law covers retail 
installment sales of any goods and re- 
lated services, including those sold 
on “revolving credit” plans. The law 
requires that installment contracts 
display a notice to buyers not to sign 
if there are any blank spaces; copies 
must be delivered or mailed to buy- 
ers; the various charges must be 
itemized, not lumped; a proportionate 
refund must be made on payments. 

Credit charges on non-automotive 
installment contracts are limited to 
$10 per $100 if the principal balance 
is $500 or less, and $8 per $100 on 
the excess over $500. The ceiling on 
revolving credit agreements is 144 
percent per month on outstanding 
balances of $500 or less, or 1 percent 
per month on amounts in excess of 
$500. 


In the development of the credit 
legislation, a finance trade committee 
negotiated with state representatives 
on the extent of the new law, and on 
the ceilings. Lobbies from the credit 
organizations in the state also visited 
legislators and state executives. The 
more reputable elements in the in- 
dustry finally supported the legisla- 
tion, and a bi-partisan measure was 
passed. 

New York’s new credit legislation 
is the most comprehensive of any 
state’s, but the rate ceilings were 
something of a compromise. Assem- 
blyman Bernard Dubin had proposed 
$9 per $100 on installment goods 
other than cars—equivalent to a true 
per annum rate of about 16 percent. 
But sellers and lenders fought for $13 
per $100, equivalent to a true per 
annum rate of about 24 percent, 
which is what many had been charg- 
ing. The compromise ceiling of $10 
per $100 is a true rate of about 18 
percent. 

Similarly, the ceilings on auto fi- 
nancing are equivalent to true rates 
of about 13 percent on new cars, to 
older second-hand 
vehicles. These caps are a little higher 
than those set by some states that 


24 percent on 


earlier established ceilings (as Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, California, Wis- 
Utah, Nevada), but lower 
than the per annum equivalents of 17 
to 28 percent permitted by the Mary- 
land and Kentucky credit ceilings. 
Certainly the New York ceilings are 
a distinct improvement over the 40 
percent equivalent per annum rate 
Dr. Campbell reports often was 
charged on older cars in that state. 
The consumer counsel also has 
worked with the Health Department 
and the Agricultural Department to 
get legislation for uniform inspection 
of meat. She has helped secure con- 
sumer representation on agricultural 
marketing boards, and had a hand in 
other legislation as a cooperating 


consin, 


agency. 

The other major conferences ar- 
ranged by the consumer counsel pro- 
duced no actual legislation but had 
some usefulness in informing the 
public. One conference brought to- 
gether representatives of trading- 
stamp companies, retailers who gave 
stamps, retailers who did not, and 
consumer organizations. Chief argu- 
ment was between stamp givers and 
non-givers. Opinions of consumer 


spokesmen ranged from some criti- 
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cism of trading stamps as adding to 
distribution costs and lulling con- 
sumers into believing they were get- 
thing something for nothing, to neu- 
tralism based on the belief some form 
of price concession is better than 
none at all. Subsequently Dr. Camp- 
bell announced that no legislation 
would be sought. 

Another investigation dealt with 
bait advertising ostensibly low- 
priced offers designed to lure cus- 
tomers to costlier and often seriously 
over-priced goods. A bill to control 
bait advertising was introduced into 
the legislature but did not pass. But 
at this writing a Governor’s confer- 
ence on “phony bargains” had been 
arranged for October. It plans to 
study the whole problem of exag- 
gerated list prices. 

There was no legislative result 
from an investigation of misrepre- 
sentation in television and appliances 
repairs, chiefly because the trade, ad- 
ministrative and other interested 
parties failed to agree on the type 
and extent of control that was de- 
sirable. 

The public -conference method used 
in New York to decide on and shape 
potential consumer legislation has 
proved to be a valuable device. It has 
helped publicize consumer gouges as 
well as secure legislation where none 
could be gotten before, as in the case 
of credit. A reporter who has at- 
tended several of the conferences 
comments that Dr. Campbell handles 
them with tact and skill. She gives all 
interests a chance to promote their 
views, but also holding the arguments 
to the line of fact and truth by dint 
of her own close knowledge of the 
consumer problems involved. For ex- 
ample, she has pointed out to con- 
ferees that if the public is paid in- 
terest on its savings on a _ true 
per annum basis, lenders ought to 
state loan rates that way instead of 
on the discount basis and other meth- 
ods which make rates sound lower 
than they really are. 

In assessing the program so far, 
Helen Hall, president of the National 
Association of Consumers and head- 
worker of New York’s Henry Street 
Settlement, points out this is the first 
time consumer interests as such have 
been recognized in a state, and that 
the new credit legislation will lead to 
other protective measures. Miss Hall 


is convinced it’s vital to have a sepa- 
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A series of conferences have taken up laws 


governing finance 


charges, the economic 
problems of the aged, 


television repair 


charges and trading stamps. 


rate consumer department in state 
and Federal governments. Otherwise. 
in her experience, consumer interests 
are subservient to those of groups 
who do have direct representation, as 
commerce and agriculture. She tells 


how some years ago her request for 


a study of milk consumption in New 
York was turned down by the U.S. 
Agriculture Department simply _be- 
cause agricultural interests in New 
York had not asked for it. 

Another 
spokesman in New 


experienced consumer 
York, Helen 
Harris, executive director of United 
Neighborhood Houses, considers that 
the program has made unusual prog- 
ress in a short time. She points out 
that through persistence, first the auto 
legislation was secured, then the all- 
goods bill, and even though some 
compromise was made on the rate 
ceilings, the finance trade gave up 
more than the consumer counsel did. 
The trade itself had to be convinced 
it was best for them as well as con- 
sumers to have the legislation. “You 
don’t get bipartisan support in the 
legislature if you have terrific op- 
position in the trade,” she com- 
mented. 

Sidney Stahl, Managing Director 
of the New York State Credit Union 
League, feels the credit legislation is 
worthwhile, but considers another 
part of the problem is adequate en- 
forcement even of existing legislation. 
He says it’s common knowledge that 
jewelry salesmen get signatures on 
wage assignments from some low- 


income groups in New York without 
the awareness of the buyer. He is 
plumping for a law requiring sellers 
to notify the employer when a buyer 
signs a wage assignment. 

Stahl also would like the state to 
establish counseling offices in the 
larger cities, to which people could 
turn for advice. A few years ago, the 
Municipal Credit Union and Welfare 
Department successfully cooperated 
in establishing such a service to help 
rehabilitate police and firemen in 
financial difficulties. 

Prospects seem brighter for New 
York consumers and borrowers as 
the result of Harriman’s innovation. 
The difference is noticeable even in 
other divisions of state and local gov- 
ernment, as officials become more 
aware that consumers have a new 
voice in New York. For example, the 
recent report in the Credit Union 
Bridge on loan sharks in New York 
City, got immediate attention from 
law enforcement authorities. 

This is not to say everything is 
hunky-dory. The Empire State is also 
a realm of high milk prices, big tags 
on apartments and houses, some of 
the steepest auto insurance rates in 
the country, a horde of canvassers 
from credit outfits, and a wily bunch 
of loan sharks and credit dealers. 

Consumer protection in a state gov- 
depends on the attitude 
toward the public of the operating 
state departments, the Governor and 
perhaps most importantly ‘the state 
legislature. 


ernment 
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“KF ARMERS need credit unions.” 
says Carl M. 

of Portland Credit Union, Portland. 
North Dakota, “urgently. 
facing serious economic problems to- 


\asen, president 
Many are 


day. Some of these problems are 
national, others regional. All of them 
make it increasingly important that 
farmers make the best use of their 
financial resources. A well-run credit 
union can do a lot toward educating 
farmers in money management.” 

retired 
farmer of sixty-five. Tall, genial and 


\asen is an_ energetic 
erect, he stands six feet in his stock- 
ings, weighs 181 pounds, and is pre- 
pared to talk about credit unions 
anywhere, any time, at any length. 
He has been president of Portland 
Credit Union since 1941, when he 
helped organize it. Humility, self- 
criticism, a strong desire to learn, and 
a burning interest in progress keep 
him constantly looking for new ways 
to modernize and improve member- 
ship services. 

Here are some of the economi 
problems which confront the farmers 
in North Dakota’s Red River Valley, 


where Portland Credit Union serves 
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FARMERS ARE 
INDEPENDENT PEOPLE 


AND THEY NEED A CREDIT UNION TO HELP 
THEM STAY INDEPENDENT, ACCORDING TO THE OFFICERS 
OF THIS GROUP IN PORTLAND, NORTH DAKOTA 


its membership over an area of seven 
hundred and twenty square miles: 

* Price structure. This is the prin- 
cipal economic problem in the Red 
River Valley, though farmers else- 
where are troubled by it too. “If 
farmers could be assured of parity 
prices for their product, then they 
could go ahead and plant the kind of 
crops which seem best for their land. 
They would be able to conduct their 
farming operations the best way they 
knew how, and all they would have 
to worry about would be drought, 
grasshoppers and hail,” Aasen sug- 
gests. 

® Distribution. This problem is both 
national and regional. In regard to 
the national aspect, Aasen has strong 
convictions. “We hear so much about 
overproduction and surpluses. If the 
hungry people of the world could be 
fed adequately, our surpluses would 
melt away overnight.” The regional 
distribution problem strongly in- 
fluences farming operations in North 
Dakota. This is due to the state's 
distance from the centers of popula- 
tion and consumption on both coasts. 
® Mechanization. More and better 


machinery 
farmers to invest in new equipment. 
Aasen points out the importance for 
farmers to be able to recognize when 
obsolescence of equipment impedes 
competitive growth and production, 
and to understand when the new ma- 
chinery’s improvement is so slight as 
to make replacement of last year’s 
model impractical. 

© The Joneses. City dwellers have no 
monopoly on getting into trouble 
while trying to keep up with the 
Joneses. Farmers, too, like to keep 
up with their neighbors. Some can 
afford it, but many can not. “We try 
to help those members who are in- 
clined to overextend themselves. Of 
course the time to help them is be- 
fore they obligate themselves for 
more then they can afford. Helping 
our membership to overcome this 
temptation is one of the many proj- 
ects of our educational program,” 
says Joseph Amb, Portland Credit 
Union’s secretary -treasurer since 
1941. 

© Farm organization. “Another ma- 
jor problem is to get a strong farm 
organization, such as the Farmers 


farm frequently tempts 
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ty 


Union, which will represent the fam- 
ily type of farmer in Washington and 
elsewhere,” Aasen believes. “Farm- 
very independent people. 
They are justly proud of this. But 
because of their pride in being inde- 
pendent it is not too easy to organize 
them.” 

Portland Credit Union serves the 
patrons of the cooperatives in Port- 
land. These are Farmers Union Oil 
Company, Farmers Union Elevator, 
and Farmers Union Creamery. Also 
included in the field of membership 
are the members’ families and their 
organizations. On July 1, 1957, the 
credit union had 1,252 members, 
$305,000 in shares and accumulated 
assets of $321,000. Three hundred 
and eighteen members were enjoying 
the use of $304,000 in loans. 

Growth at Portland Credit Union 
has been steady. After the first five 
years of operation, its members had 
saved $25,000 in shares. During the 
next five years the membership near- 
ly doubled to 619, while shares multi- 
plied more than five times to $126,- 
000. The third five-year period saw 
a doubling of members, shares, loans 


ers are 
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and borrowers in the credit union. 

Portland is a small farming com- 
munity. At the 1950 census its popu- 
lation was 641. It is located some 
sixty miles northwest of Fargo. The 
distance to North Dakota’s capital, 
Bismarck, is 204 miles. But the 
patrons of the Portland cooperatives 
live in an area approximately twenty- 
four miles to the east and west, and 
some thirty miles north and south of 
Portland. This means that Portland 
Credit Union’s actual area of service 
is some 720 square miles. This area 
includes the towns of Portland, May- 
ville, Clifford, Gasesburg, Cummings 
and Hatton. A part of this area is 
located in Traill County. The rest is 
in Steele County. Total population 
of this area is over six thousand. 


Member education is a continuous 
process at Portland Credit Union. Its 
aim is fivefold: (1) to create interest 
in the credit union; (2) to teach 
members to save systematically; (3) 
to train the members to use the credit 
union for all borrowing needs; (4) 
to emphasize the importance of using 
sound business methods; and (5) to 
help members to make the best use 





The Portland Credit Union paid 
$1,500 for its building. Member 


Gerald Kyllo, above, started farming 


in 1945 with a credit union loan. 
All his family are members. 
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Carl M. Aasen, president of Portland 
Credit Union since 1941, believes that 
farmers need credit unions urgently 


Treasurer Joseph Amb joined his fellow 
townsmen last summer in growing a full- 
length beard to celebrate Portland's dia- 


f their financial resources. 


How is this educational progran 


? 


put into action? Through advertis 


ing media, a bi-monthly newsletter, 
baby letters, constant personal con- 
tact by the board of directors and a 
thirteen-member education commit- 
tee. and through a full-time credit 
union manager with special training 
ind experience in credit problems. 

The two principal advertising 
media are newspaper advertisements 
and a series of slides in a Mayville 
movie house. The cost of showing the 
idvertising slides is $1 per month. 
The bi-monthly 
pared by the credit union and mimeo- 
graphed by the North Dakota Credit 
Union League in Jamestown. 

\ baby letter: with a $1 gift certifi 


ite goes to each newborn child as 


newsletter is pre- 


oon as the credit union’s manager 
learns its name. The letter invites 
the baby to bring its parents to the 
union office to open a share 

unt for the youngster. “to get 

i started on the right track, eco- 
speaking.” The letter 
stresses the importance of systematic 


nomically 


iving and offers cancellation of the 
rance fee as an additional induce 
ent to visit the credit union “quite 
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Until two vears ago Portland Credit 


on had 


neither a membership 


mond Jubilee. 


committee nor an education commit- 
tee. Now it has an education commit: 
tee of thirteen members who have a 
standing invitation to attend all board 
meetings. The directors also encour- 
age this committee to come to the 
annual League convention. The com- 
mittee holds two official meetings an- 
nually. Its functions include “build- 
ing individual dignity in members 
and to get others to realize that char- 
acter is a valid basis for credit,” ac- 
cording to one of the Portland of- 
ficers. The education committee also 
serves as a membership committee 
and has been responsible for bring- 
ing in a substantial number of new 
members. 


Developing Leaders 


But the committee’s most impor- 
tant purpose is to serve as a training 
school for new leaders. “Development 
of new leadership is a very real prob- 
” reports President Aasen. 
From the group now serving on 
our education committee, our direc- 
tors hope to recruit the credit union’s 
Already the commit- 
tee members have gained valuable 


lem to us, 


future leaders. 


experience.” 

Day-to-day contact with Portland’s 
membership lies in the hands of 
Oliver Aune, the credit union’s full- 


Aune also 
holds the titles of assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer. He is fifty- 
two years old, tall and slender. Ex- 
tensive experience in two Minnesota 
and North Dakota banks, and an ex- 
cellent memory for names and de- 
tails, are invaluable assets to Aune in 
carrying out his managerial respon- 
sibilities as well as for his educational 
and public relations work. He is a 
model of efficiency, full of nervous 
energy and also provides notary pub- 
lic services for the membership. After 
office hours he assists members and 
townspeople with the preparation of 
their income tax reports. By charg- 
ing for his services as a tax consult- 
ant, Aune is able to supplement his 
annual credit union salary of $4,250. 

Portland Credit Union takes pride 
in having its own office building. 
“Our office building means a lot to 
our membership,” says treasurer 
Amb. “It’s convenient and useful 
and it has helped our growth sub- 
stantially. Another nice thing about 
it is its cost. All we paid for it was 
$1,500.” The one-story brick build- 
ing was constructed in 1900 to serve 
a local bank. Later the town’s two 
banks merged, and the former bank 
building served for several years as 
Portland’s Post Office. In 1948 the 
Post Office vacated the building and 


time manager since 1952. 
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| don't know what | would have done 
without the credit 
Agnes Braaten, a widow. "When my hus- 
band was disabled, 


celled our loan.” 


the credit union purchased it from 
the bank which had retained owner- 
ship. 

Portland Credit Union now owns 
two wooden desks. a steel desk, an 
assortment of chairs, a typewriter, 
an adding machine and a two-drawer 
steel file. It also has the use of the 
built-in, bank-size vault, as well as 
a committee room. The vault is used 
as a storage space for the credit 
union’s records. It also serves the 
membership as a safety deposit. The 
member buys an individual box for 
$3.65. “We do not charge the mem- 
bers for storing their boxes in our 
Aune. “And 
we make it clear to them that we can- 
not assume liability in the event of 


” 


vault,” says manager 


loss. 


Here are a few examples of emer- 


gencies and special opportunities 
during which Portland Credit Union 
was able to help its members with 
loan funds: 

© Hospital bill. A member had taken 
his wife to the hospital. The couple’s 
child was due within a few hours. 
But the hospital refused to admit the 
prospective mother. “We must have 
$200 in advance,” the husband was 
told. He rushed to the credit union. 
“We've made many emergency 
loans,” recalls Joe Amb. “But I think 
this was one of our quickest.” 
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union,” says Mrs. 


the insurance can- 


Wayne Grinde, a student at North Da- 
kota Agricultural College, says Portland 
Credit Union taught him to recognize the 
importance of saving. Manager Oliver 


Aune takes Grinde's payment. 


® Home for newlyweds. During the 
1940s the son of an old member 
applied for a $1,000 loan to buy a 
trailer house. Says Joe Amb, “His 
girl refused to get married without a 
place of their own to live. We made 
the loan. The couple was happily 
married and repaid the loan prompt- 
ly. This young man had nothing to 
offer as security except his character. 
It would have been impossible for 
him to get his loan elsewhere. We 
took a chattel lien on this second- 
hand trailer.” 

© Teacher training. “My wife need- 
ed two summer terms of further train- 
ing to qualify for her lifetime teach- 
er’s certificate. She was able to go 
to Mayville State Teachers College. 
thanks to the loan from our credit 
union,” reports one member. 

© Livestock. Gerald Kyllo borrowed 
money from Portland Credit Union 
in 1945 to get started with farming. 
Today he operates a farm of 1,040 
acres. Three hundred and twenty 
acres of this land belong to Kyllo’s 
uncles. But the balance of 720 acres 
are his own. 

Wayne Grinde, a student at North 
Dakota Agricultural College, repre- 
sents the second generation of a three- 
generation 100 percent credit union 
family. Wayne’s father was a charter 
member of Portland Credit Union. 


Until his death in 1953 the elder 
Grinde served the credit union as 
chairman of its supervisory commit- 
tee. Says Wayne Grinde: “Dad saw 
to it that I became a member in 1941, 
the year our credit union was started. 
My brother and two sisters are mem- 
bers, too. The credit union has helped 
me two or three times with loans for 
livestock and machinery. But pri- 
marily I use the credit union to save 
for future needs. My wife and child. 
too, are members. It’s hard to say in 
a few words what the credit union 
means to me. But I know that I shall 
always be grateful to our credit union 
for helping me to recognize the im- 
portance of saving.” 

® Starting a service station. Two 
young men w anted to start a service 
station. The Portland board of di- 
rectors had confidence in them. It 
approved a loan for $1,800. And the 
two young men promptly proved that 
the board’s faith in them was fully 
justified by repaying the entire loan 
within one year. 

© Starting a new cafe. Several years 
ago the town of Portland was without 
a restaurant. Everyone agreed that 
the town urgently needed such an 
establishment, but the ordinary 
sources of funds for business loans 
were either unwilling or unable to 
supply the necessary capital. Then 
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the credit union was approached by 
a responsible member. He requested 
a $10,000 loan to start a new cafe. 
The directors were glad to grant his 
request. They take pride in the bene- 
fits and convenience which the entire 
town derives from this credit union 
loan. 

Credit meetings are 
every Wednesday. Approval of large 
loan requests may take as long as one 
week. But applications for smaller 
amounts are handled immediately by 
manager Aune. He reports his actions 


committee 


to the credit committee during its 
next meeting for formal approval. In 
emergencies the credit committee can 
act in thirty minutes or less. Last 
year the committee approved a total 
of 205 loans. A large percentage are 
single-payment notes. Portland’s in- 
terest rate is 7 percent on loans for 
six months or longer, *4 of 1 percent 
on monthly payment plans. Until 
1955 Portland’s dividend rate was 2 
percent per annum; since 1956 it has 
been 3 percent. Members may own 
up to $25,000 in shares. 


Work closely with creamery 


How do members save? Most of 
them bring their savings to the office. 
Occasionally some mail their share 
payments. Others save through cream 
check deductions. This is a special 
arrangement between the credit un- 
ion and the Farmers Union Creamery. 
Each month the creamery transfers 
one-eighth of the member’s creamery 
earnings directly into his credit union 
share account. Usually cream check 
deductions vary somewhere between 
$10 and $15. By letting these regular 
share payments accumulate, and sup- 
plementing them from time to time 
with additional funds, members are 
rapidly acumulating sizeable savings. 
“The creamery has taken a substantial 
interest in our credit union,” ¢com- 
ments president Aasen. “Several 
members have saved $1,000 or more 
through cream check deductions.” 

The principal crop of the Red 
River Valley farmers is wheat. Barley, 
corn and flax run a close second. 
Soya beans and small quantities of 
sunflowers are next in importance. A 
substantial amount of sugar beets is 
raised by Portland members under 
contract with the American Sugar 
Refining Company, which has proc- 
essing plants in Harwood, North 

(Continued on page 28) 








From the 
Managing Director 


Where should we 


organize credit unions? 


ly there any group needing cred- 
it unions to which the organized 
credit union movement should give 
special help? 

The answer probably has to be 
“ves”! 

Nearly all common-bond groups 
with enough people to make a suc- 
cessful credit union operation are 
good targets of organizational ac- 
tivity. There are still many thou- 
sands of employment groups with- 
out credit unions, some just ache- 
ing for our help. Many lodges, 
clubs, labor unions, religious 
groups, cooperatives, communities 
and associations are ripe for credit 
union “know-how”. 

There are undoubtedly more 
prospects for credit union organi- 
zation now than ever before! They 
are all about us. We need but take 
a look around for credit union 
possibilities to find them. Many a 
group has heard of credit unions 
and is anxious to know more about 
them—and to organize one for 
their own group’s use. 


Low-income groups 
need credit unions 

But about the group that needs 
special help—I’m thinking of the 
people with low incomes. And 
there are lots of them—most of 
them have never heard of credit 
unions. 

Who are they? The small farm 
operators. The operator of a little 
truck. The man or woman who 
runs a very small business and the 
employees of businesses too small 
to have their employees’ credit 
union. They come from all races 
and nations. There are many of 
them and they are in every locality. 

They form the group—actually 
many groups—that now most need 


the credit union “do-it-yourself” 
technique in savings and loans. 
They are the largest group of peo- 
ple still paying back breaking in- 
terest, sometimes illegally high, 
and they are the people who 
though worthy and in need of 
credit often can’t obtain credit at 
all! 

And they are the people who 
need the training in thrift that 
credit union membership should 
give them. 


Credit unions born 
in low-income groups 

The credit union movement was 
born in and for groups like this— 
in Germany, in Canada, the United 
States and now around the world. 
The cooperative association organ- 
ized for the purpose of promoting 
thrift among its members and cre- 
ating a source of credit for provi- 
dent or productive purposes that 
is the credit union, can serve its 
member-owners at any economic 
level; but it is needed most at the 
low economic levels! 


Getting the word 
to those who need it 


We in the credit union move- 
ment are missionaries. We are 
ever looking for new fields needing 
the knowledge of this self-help 
idea. We can continue to assist 
those who are easiest to organize; 
they do need credit unions. 

But we do need to give some 
special thought and planning to 
getting the credit union idea into 
the hands of those who most need 
it. Those who have the small in- 
comes and the greatest need for 
thrift and for credit. 


H. Vance Austin 
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PEOPLE WHO OWE AS MUCH 


AS 40 PERCENT OF THEIR INCOME 


AREN’T NECESSARILY OVER.- 


EXTENDED, FEDERAL RESERVE 


FIGURES SHOW. 


who are these people 


WHO OWE SO MUCH? 


N EVIDENT embarrassment, the 
youthful truck driver squirmed in 

his chair as he unfolded the sequence 
of events which had led to what 
seemed to be the brink of personal 
bankruptcy. 

Although there were still six pay- 
ments to go on the family car, three 
months ago he had succumbed to the 
prospect of “big discounts” and 
signed up for a TV console, “nothing 
down and 24 months to pay.” 

With 25 percent of his paycheck 
already “mortgaged” for installment 
payments, he was not prepared for 
the series of disasters that followed. 
His wife’s sudden operation brought 
unexpected bills. During her recovery 
period, the grocery bills got out of 
hand. And now the washing machine 
had stopped; the repairman’s verdict: 
“buy a new one.” 

What could be done for this man? 
Was his situation as bad—or as un- 
usual—as it appeared to him? 

While the young man was not 
aware of it, this “crisis” was a fa- 
miliar story to his credit union treas- 
urer. In a country where two out of 
three “spending units”—self support- 
ing individuals and families—have 
some form of fixed debt, problems 
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like this are constantly cropping up. 
Appeals for help are particularly up- 
setting when they come from those 
who are obligated for an excessive 
percentage of disposable income, 
without reserve for unexpected emer- 
gencies. People who are deeply com- 
mitted to debt payments are more 
numerous than our young truck 
driver might realize. 

Half the spending units with fixed 
debt (mortgages, insurance, install- 
ment payments, etc.), already have 
commitments which exceed 20 per- 
cent of disposable income, says the 
Federal Reserve Board, and in one 
case out of seven, these obligations 
add up to more than 40 percent. 
From surveys published in recent 
years, it appears that about 5,000,- 
000 “spending units” use 20 to 39 
percent of their income for install- 
ment debt alone, and nearly a mil- 
lion more have installment obliga- 
tions consuming 40 percent or more 
of budgetable funds. 

On a purely statistical basis, most 
of the borrowers who are heavily 
committed—pledged for 20 percent 
or more of their disposable income— 
are like our truck driver. They are 
from skilled or unskilled occupation 


would be 
young married couples with small 
children and an income of $3,000 to 
$5,000 a year. 

Obviously, many of these people 
are in “over their heads.” Yet not all 
heavily committed borrowers repre- 


groups. Generally they 


sent “helpless” risks, for even among 
those with payments bordering on 
40 percent of their income, an ex- 
amination of each individual situa- 
tion may establish many instances 
where circumstances and earnings 
potential are fully adequate to see 
them through the temporary crisis. 

Debt has become one of the facts 
of life for most postwar American 
families. At least a third must meet 
regular mortgage payments (median 
payment is $5,600), and two out of 
three have personal debt—installment 
debt plus charge accounts and single 
payment (median amount 
$500). 

Mortgage debt is relatively infre- 
quent below the $7,500 income level, 
but for spending units with incomes 
of $7,500 to $10,000, mortgages ap- 
pear in three budgets out of five. On 
the other hand, personal debt ranges 
through all income levels in the $3,- 
000 to $10,000 brackets. Nearly a 


loans 
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WHO OWES MORE THAN 40 


PERCENT OF DISPOSABLE INCOME? 


BY INCOME GROUP: 


{/l income groups 
Under $1,000 
$1] ,000-1,999 
$? 000-2999 
$3,000-3,999 
$4.000-4,999 
$5.000-7.499 


$7.500-9,999 


Over $10,000 


BY AGE GROUP: 


{ll age groups 


BY MARITAL STATUS: 


{ll groups 
Single under 45 
Single 45 and up 
Varried (18-44) 
Vo child 
Child under 6 
Child 6-18 
Varried (45 up) 
Vo child 
Child up tg 18 


BY OCCUPATION: 


All groups 
Professional 
Managerial 

Self-em ployed 
Clerical, sales 
Skilled, semi-skilled 
Unskilled, service 
Farm 


Retired 


6 percent 
18 percent 
15 percent 
1] percent 

3 percent 

2 percent 

] percent 

] percent 


2 percent 


6 percent 
12 percent 
4 percent 
5 percent 
4 percent 
8 percent 


17 percent 


6 percent 
16 percent 
12 percent 


5 percent 
3 percent 
2 percent 


7 percent 


4 percent 


6 percent 
4 percent 
3 pereent 
6 percent 
3 percent 
4 percent 
8 percent 
26 percent 
16 percent 


third of those with $7,500 to $10,000 
incomes carry personal debt aver- 
aging more than $1,000, and even at 
the $3,000 to $4,000 level, 14 per- 
cent have managed to become in- 
volved for $1,000 or more. 

Most of this personal debt results 
from liberal use of consumer credit at 
all income levels. Nearly half of all 
“spending units” have installment 
debt, with one out of eight paying 
off loans averaging more than $1,000. 
The frequency of $1,000-plus debt 
reaches one in four in the $7,500. 
$10,000 bracket, 19 percent of the 
$5,000-$7,500 group, 15 percent of 
the $4,000-$5.000 income classes, and 
even 13 percent of those with incomes 
over $10,000 and 11 percent of those 
with only $3,000-$4,000. 

Much of the growth of consumer 
debt is recent, reflecting new budget 
habits which Americans have adopted 
in order to acquire the things they 
think they want. 

Five out of six in the 25-34 age 
group report they have used install- 
ment credit at one time or another, 
and surveys show most of these 
young people are never entirely clear 
of this kind of debt. Even among 
their elders, who are rooted in the 
period when debt was less respectable 
than it is today, a third of those “over 
65” and a half of those “55-64” had 
some form of installment obligations 
for automobiles or household goods 
at the time of a recent survey by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Because of our increased knowl- 
edge about the use of credit these 
statistics probably are not as startling 
as they might have been a few years 
ago. Credit managers had pointed 
out for many years that despite the 
sharp increase in the volume of debt. 
the rate of delinquencies has been 
extremely low. Now we have new 
statistical detail which shows why 
general totals have never been a 
reliable basis which can serve as the 
final word in judging credit potentials 
of a particular person. 

Since one out of six already had 
installment debt exceeding 20 percent 
of income, it became evident several 
years ago that the rate of delin- 
quencies couldn’t remain as low as 
it is if these debts represented exces- 
sive responsibility for a large per- 
centage of these borrowers. 

Now there are statistics which show 
most installment borrowers, including 
a surprisingly large share of the ones 
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who are most heavily committed, are 
sufficiently well off to meet their ob- 
ligations. 

Needless to say, a good credit offi- 
cer necessarily looks twice when he 
deals with a borrower who is already 
signed up for payments exceeding 20 
percent of disposable income. Yet he 
also recognizes that ability to handle 
installment debt increases with in- 
come. And he is going to find that a 
remarkable percentage of the most 
active users of installment credit 
come from income and occupational 
groups whose budgets should ordi- 
narily support the purchase of the 
kinds of things people buy on install- 
ment contracts. 

Ability to carry debt increases as 
the family income rises above the 
subsistence level. For example, data 
collected by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics shows that low income fam- 
ilies—those with less than $2,000 
need four-fifths of their cash for bare 
necessities. At the $2,000-$3.000 
level, three-fifths ordinarily covers 
urgent needs, while at $10,000 and 
up, better than two-thirds of the fam- 
ily income may be available for items 
other than basic requirements. 

Among those who are most heavily 
committed for installment payments, 
Federal Reserve surveys indicate at 
least 60 percent have incomes in 
excess of $3,000. At least a fifth of 
those with commitments equal to 20- 
39 percent of their income are in the 
$5.000-$7.500 bracket, and another 
21 percent have incomes of $4,000- 
$5,000. 

There is widespread agreement 
now that the use of installment credit 
is an inevitable and essential char- 
-acteristic of our times. Modern sales 
techniques have created intense de- 
sires for goods which were once con- 
sidered luxuries. Just as they use 
mortgages to obtain homes, Ameri- 
cans find it convenient and practical 
to use credit to secure conveniences 
which have become necessities under 
our current standard of living. 

Roughly two-thirds of our auto- 
mobiles and better than half the fur- 
niture and household appliances are 
sold on credit. Nearly a fourth of all 
“spending units” say they owe in- 
stallment debt on an automobile and 
an equal number report debt for 
household equipment. In most cases, 
these “units” have installment debt 
for more than one purpose. 

Among those who use installment 
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WHO OWES 20-39 
PERCENT OF DISPOSABLE INCOME? 


BY INCOME: 


All income groups 
Under $1,000 
$1,000-1,999 
$2,000-2,999 
$3,000-3,999 
$4,000-4,999 
$5,000-7,499 
$7,500-10,000 
Over $10.000 


{ll age groups 


Over 65 


BY MARITAL STATUS: 


All groups 
Single under 45 
Single 45 and up 
Married (18-44) 
No child 
Child under 6 
Child 6-18 
Married (45 up) 
No child 
Child up to 18 


BY OCCUPATION: 


All groups 
Professional 
Managerial 
Self-employed 
Clerical, sales 
Skilled, semi-skilled 
Unskilled, service 
Farm 

Retired 


23 percent 
24 percent 
29 percent 
31 percent 
28 percent 
28 percent 
18 percent 

1 percent 


] percent 


23 percent 
37 percent 
26 percent 
20 percent 
20 percent 
19 percent 


20 percent 


23 percent 
40 percent 


27 percent 


24 percent 
24 percent 
22 percent 


22 percent 
15 percent 


23 percent 
18 percent 
19 percent 
25 percent 
24 percent 
23 percent 
30 percent 
17 pereent 
18 percent 





debt, the indebtedness 
varies widely. A little over a third are 


degree of 


committed for less than 10 percent of 


similar 
number has plunged for 10-19 per- 
cent. Most of the rest are clustered in 
the 20-39 percent range, but 6 per- 
cent of all installment debtors ac- 


disposable ine ome, and a 


knowledge their obligations involve 
payments requiring upwards of 40 
percent of disposable income. 

Naturally, young people are among 
ihe most active buyers, for the op- 
portunity to buy now—pay later 
seems to be particularly attractive to 
young couples (18-44 years old) who 
are in the process of setting up house- 
keeping or rearing children. 

In the face of their need to acquire 
worldly possessions, Federal Reserve 
studies show at least three out of five 
of these couples bought one or more 
household durables last year. Often 
the purchase ranged between $200- 
$500, and in half the cases it in- 
volved the use of credit. Where single 
people and older families used cash 
somewhat more frequently, these 
young married couples needed credit 
for 70 percent of their automobile 
purchases. 


Young-married active 


Two out of three of these young 
couples had active installment ac- 
counts. In at least a fourth of the 
cases, credit obligations as a result 
of these accounts exceeded 20 percent 
of disposable income. While they in- 
curred 55 percent of all installment 
loans, and provided 55 percent of the 
instances where payments range from 
20 to 39 percent of income, the young 
married represent only a third of 
those with top-heavy commitments 
payments requiring upwards of 40 
percent of income. 

In addition to marital status, age 
is clearly an important factor in spot- 
ting the most active borrowers. In 
addition to the young married 
couples, the 18-44 age group includes 
many single persons, often with low 
“starting” incomes, and sporty ideas. 
For the 18-25 group as a whole (mar- 
ried and single) three out of five 
have installment debt. In half of these 
cases, payments exceed 20 percent of 
income, and in one case out of eight, 
payments top 40 percent. Even for the 
35-44 age group, payments in a third 
of the instances exceed 20 percent of 
income, although only one in 25 at 
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this settled age has committed him- 
self beyond 40 percent of disposable 
income. When charge accounts and 
single payment loans are added, three 
out of four in the 25-44 bracket had 
personal debt, and in a fourth of the 
cases, the debt added up to at least 
$1,000. 

Because of their special needs and 
desires, young single people and 
older couples each play a distinctive 
part in the installment credit situa- 
tion. Largely because of their interest 
in automobiles, these single people 
who are only 13 percent of the bor- 
rowers—represent 20 percent of those 
with commitments ranging from 20 
to 39 percent of income, and a third 
of those with payments exceeding 40 
percent of income. On the other hand 
older couples—a classification which 
includes many retired people—pro- 
vide 23 percent of the cases where 
debt exceeds 40 percent of income. 

Such factors as occupation, race 
and liquid asset holdings must not be 
overlooked in judging whether a par- 
ticular loan applicant is “typical”, 
or an exception calling for special in- 
vestigation. 

Willingness to rely on credit varies 
by occupation group from as few as 
13 percent of retired people to three 
out of five skilled and semi-skilled 
workers. Less than one in four farm- 
ers use it, and only three in ten among 
the self-employed, but for managerial, 
professional, clerical and sales peo- 
ple the frequency rises to two in five, 
and for unskilled and service work- 
ers it reaches fully a half. 

Skilled and semi-skilled workers do 
40 percent of the installment buying. 
With median income for these occu- 
pations at $4,650, and with one out 
of three enjoying more than one in- 
come, these groups shoulder half the 
contracts involving 20 to 39 percent 
of income. For the most part, how- 
ever, the skilled and semi-skilled 
workers seem to know when to draw 
the line. For only 25 percent of the 
very heavy commitments—those in 
excess of 40 percent—would be found 
among these occupational groups. 

On the other hand, unskilled and 
service workers, with median income 
of only $2,500 and almost no reserves 
of liquid assets, make 13 percent of 
the installment purchases and repre- 
sent 16 percent of the 20-39 percent 
payment group and 18 percent of the 
“over 40 percent”. Farmers, with 
only 4 percent of the loans, are 16 


percent of the instances where pay- 
ments exceed 40 percent of income. 

Some of the heaviest borrowing is 
by members of the most prosperous 
occupation groups. Fully 13 percent 
of those with commitments in excess 
of 40 percent of income and 16 per- 
cent of those with payments ranging 
from 20 to 39 percent are from 
professional, managerial or  self- 
employed classifications groups 
which enjoy a median income of $6.- 
250 to $6,750 (with one-fourth of 
their members profiting from extra 
income earned by a working wife). 
but make 18 percent of the install- 
ment purchases. 


Low earnings reduce debt 


Needless to say credit problems of 
Negroes differ substantially from the 
experience for typical white borrow- 
ers. Almost three-fifths of Negroes 
have installment debt compared with 
only two-fifths of whites. But the 
credit situation of the Negro reflects 
his lower earnings and lack of liquid 
assets. Since two out of three Negroes 
earn less than $3,000, compared with 
one out of three whites, and only one 
in four Negroes has liquid assets 
compared with three out of five 
whites, average installment debt for 
Negroes is less than $200, which is 
less than the debt carried by two out 
of three whites. (Separate figures for 
Negroes of comparative income levels 
might show somewhat different ex- 
perience. ) 

The percentage of Negroes who 
bought a car is substantially less than 
whites, but almost all Negroes bought 
on credit, compared with three out 
of five whites. Negroes bought house- 
hold goods in roughly the same pro- 
portions as whites—40 percent—but 
nine out of 10 Negroes used credit, 
compared with only half of the 
whites. 

Place of residence seems to make 
surprisingly little difference so far as 
debt distribution is concerned. About 
two out of five have debt for house- 
hold appliances in most areas, al- ' 
though the percentage runs somewhat 
smaller in the big metropolitan cities 
with high concentrations of apart- 
ment houses. On the other hand, 
roughly a fourth report automobile 
debt, with the frequency in the big 
congested cities only fractionally be- 
low the suburban and rural areas. 
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CUNA LEAGUE SERVICES CONFERENCE: 


| fot LEAGUE MANAGING DIRECTORS _ 


LEAGUE MANAGING DIRECTORS CONFER 


ON CUNA PROGRAM 


IFTY-four credit union leagues 

attended a special conference at 
Madison, Wisconsin, September 30 
to October 2 to discuss the services 
of the Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation. All but a half dozen were 
represented by their managing di- 
rectors. 

Among the subjects discussed were 
@ A technical publication for credit 
union officers. 

@ Regional credit union schools, cor- 
respondence course, university exten- 
sion courses and evening classes. 

®@ Standards for judging credit union 
operations. 

® Expansion of community credit 
unions. 

@ A publication for credit union 
members. 

No formal recommendations or 
findings were issued, but a conden- 
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sation of the discussions is being pre- 
pared. 

The meeting was sponsored by the 
Credit Union National Association, 
in concert with its affiliates, CUNA 
Mutual and CUNA Supply. It was the 
first such conference staged by CUNA 
in its twenty-three years, and one of 
the largest meetings of league man- 
aging directors ever held. The Na- 
tional Association of Managing Di- 
rectors took part in planning the 
meeting through a representative on 
the planning committee. Most leagues 
paid expenses, but the sponsors paid 
partial or total expenses for several 
of the smaller leagues. 

Subject matter of the conference 
was laid out through pre-meeting 
questionnaires. Evaluation of the con- 
ference is being continued through 
mailings. 


The two-and-a-half working days 
covered four main areas: building 
leadership, standards for measuring 
credit union service, expansion of the 
movement, communications within 
the movement. Each subject was han- 
dled in an open forum, with discus- 
sion panels made up of CUNA, affil- 
iates and league staff members. 

Further experimentation by CUNA 
Was suggested in the field of schools 
and courses. Officer training was pro- 
posed on local, chapter and league 
levels with CUNA participation. 

Standards for measuring credit 
union performance, the delegates 
agreed, can be scientific only within 
certain narrow areas. A basic ques- 
tion raised was whether one credit 
union can be judged against other 
credit unions or against a set of stand- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The Prime Minister of British 
Columbia compliments A. L. 
Nicholas on winning the title 
of Brother's Keeper of North 


America for credit union work. 


Nicholas 


4 bon winner of the Brother’s Keep- 
er contest is A. L. Nicholas, vet- 
eran credit union leader of British 
Columbia. 

Nicholas was selected from entries 
submitted by 
credit 


state and provincial 
the United 
States and Canada as an outstanding 
f sample of service to his fellow men 
through credit union work. 


union leagues of 


He was chosen by a three-man 


nel composed of a prominent Prot- 
estant, Catholic and Jew 
n the 
Week 


The Brother's Keeper contest was 


men active 


sponsor ship of Brotherhood 


event this year, sponsored by 
Credit Union National 
’ 


and 


Associa- 
ts member leagues 
tion with Credit Union Day 
" bserved October 17 

[he accomplishments for 


in con- 
. which 


which 
Nicholas was named “Brother's Keep- 
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named Brother’s Keeper 


er of North America” included eigh- 
teen years of volunteer credit union 
work. 

In 1939, he helped organize the 
Vancouver Federal Employees’ Credit 
Union, known at first as the Amalga- 
Civil Servants of Canada 
Credit Union. 


mated 


He was the first member of the 
national board of directors of the 
Credit Union National 
from British Columbia, serving from 
1940 to 1943. 

He was one of the founders of the 
British Columbia Credit Union League 
and served as its first president. This 
vear he was named president emeritus 
of the British Columbia League. 

He has helped organize about thirty 
credit unions, although he has taken 
credit for only one. 


Association 


He was instrumental in starting a 
college scholarship program among 


credit unions. His own credit union 


has granted three scholarships in 
three years, and the idea is spreading 
to other credit unions in the area. 

He was the instigator of the Inter- 
national Credit Union Picnic, which 
1,500 credit unionists 
from British Columbia and_ the 
United States. This 
spreading to other places along the 
Canadian-United States border. 


now attracts 


idea. too. 1s 


He has been a strong supporter of 
a plan to establish school savings 
clubs as credit union service in Brit- 
ish Columbia. Through his urging, 
fifty of these clubs have been formed 
and 10,000 children have saved over 
$200,000 in them. 

He drafted the first credit union 
law for the Yukon territory, and the 
first credit union in the Territory has 
now been chartered. 

He was the first secretary of the 
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British Columbia Central Credit 
Union, served on its credit committee 
for three years, on its board of direc- 
tors for six years, and as its vice pres- 
ident for one year. 

He was president of his own credit 
union for two years and president of 


West Indies coalition 


(Continued from page 9) 


lands, notably Port-of-Spain in Trini- 
dad and Kingston in Jamaica, there 
has been considerable success in set- 
ting up occupational and industrial 
credit unions. But in the smaller 
is'ands, where the largest cities may 
be no more than 10,000 population 
and where a majority of the citizens 
live in scattered agricultural commu- 
nities, the community type credit 
union has been favored. 

In setting up the West Indian Con- 
federation of Credit Unions, the 
leaders were careful to specify that 
only orthodox unions and 
credit union leagues were eligible for 
membership. This 


credit 


distinction was 
made to exclude the various thrift 
societies and which 
have some credit union features but 
which do not adhere to exact credit 


union principles. 


savings clubs 


Travel and communications are 
two of the big problems confronting 
both the credit union confederation 
and the new West Indian nation. Air- 
lines of several countries, including 
the United States and Canada, serve 
the islands, but flights are not daily 
in some islands and are not direct to 
some islands. Telegraph connections 
are good; telephone service can be 
Though Bailey, the fieldman, 
will virtually be needed everywhere 
at once, the delegates at the Septem- 
ber meeting agreed that his travel 
should be planned as precisely as pos- 


slow. 


sible to conserve funds and also give 
him time to do as thorough a job as 
possible in each island on one visit. 


Some of Bailey’s immediate work 
will be in developing credit union 
laws in islands where not even co- 
operative laws exist; then the em- 
phasis will be on changing general 
cooperative law into specific credit 
union law. Under a government 
grant in 1955 Bailey studied coopera- 
tives in the U. S., Canada and Cuba, 
so he is well grounded in cooperative 
law. 

The confederation is not beholden 
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the Vancouver chapter for five years. 

He has written prolifically about 
and for credit unions. 

He met his wife, Margaret, at a 
credit union meeting, and she is 
treasurer-manager of the Nepro Cred- 
it Union in Vancouver. 


to CUNA by any ties except those of 
mutual need. Though the CUNA ex- 
50.000 
appropriation to the confederation 


ecutive committee voted a 
for 1957-58. this will decrease by 
$1,000 each year until the confed- 
eration is self-financing through dues 
The confed- 
eration itself will be neither a mem- 
ber nor an affiliate of CUNA, but it 
will encourage its member leagues 


and membership fees. 


and individual credit unions where 
leagues don’t exist— to belong to 
CUNA. In return, in addition to of- 
fering six years of financial support, 
the CUNA World Extension Depart- 
ment has proposed to bring a few 
West Indies credit union workers to 
the states to train for fulltime credit 
union work. 


Rising dues schedule 


To offset the decreasing CUNA 
financial support, the confederation 
set its dues at 12 cents per credit 
union member for the first two years 
and 15 cents for the third year. Ex- 
penses for 1957-58 were estimated at 
$15,000, with CUNA 
$6,000. 

What effect the new West Indian 
nation will have on the island credit 
union movement is, of course, an un- 
known and unpredictable quantity. 
But even the conservative island 
credit unionists believe that once the 
nation becomes a reality and not just 
a dream, the credit union movement 
itself will have a new unity and single- 
ness of effort. 


providing 


A direct reference to the credit 
union confederation and the new 
nation was made by Olaf H. Spetland, 
CUNA World Extension Department 
director, in his opening remarks at 
the constitutional meeting in Trini- 
dad. He said, “We live today in a 
world of disturbance and confusion 

but also in a world of progress. 
More and more people are becoming 
free people, masters of their own 
destiny. But experience has shown the 
world that economic independence is 
as important as political independ- 
ence. The credit union can contribute 


creatly to this process of economic, 


and even political, independence. 
Through credit unions, people not 
only have an opportunity to save or 
borrow but an opportunity to partic- 
ipate in the running of a democrati 
organization.” 

For these people who have yet to 
know political freedom and to whom 
personal economic security is a free- 
higher than 
political freedom, the credit union 


dom cherished even 


confederation holds hope—for edu- 
cation, for promotion of thrift, for 
opportunity to create a democratic 
financial body and to help themselves 
and their neighbors. 


Chapter program clicks 
(Continued from page 3) 


losophy, law, theory and problems. 
To this end we would function as part 
of the state League and represent 
the League to all credit unions in our 
four-county area—Summit, Portage, 
Medina and part of Wayne. 

“We agreed that to carry out these 
purposes we would maintain a close 
relationship with the League, plan 
serious programs for board and chap- 
ter meetings, and promote chapter 
prestige.” 

Board meetings are serious work 
sessions, starting at 7:30 p.m. and 
running three to three and a half 
hours. Each board member receives 
a written copy of the agenda of the 
day. Here are some of the items the 
board considers: 


@ Program planning. A consider- 
able portion of the directors’ time is 
spent on this. They are constantly 
in search of new ideas. Most of the 
new ideas come from these three 
(1) Thorough discussion, in 
which all board members participate. 
(2) Program announcements of other 
(3) Eckard’s reports of 
chapter and League activities. Says 
Eckard, “I give the board a detailed 
report on the actions of the chapter 
presidents, the League directors and 
Ohio Central Credit Union, when | 
return from these meetings. Our 
directors are interested in this, and 
they have a right to know what’s go- 
ing on.” 

Much of the chapter’s current pro- 
gram planning is based upon the 
board’s earlier analysis of the pro- 
grams of the past four years. This 
study shows that: (1) Chapter meet- 
ings should be carefully planned and 


sources: 


chapters. 
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thought through in detail. (2) They 
should have a definite theme. (3) 
(he theme or topic of the month 
should be directly related to credit 
union operation, philosophy, law, 
theory or problems. “Credit union 


directors and committeemen have 


many other civic 


interests and re- 
sponsibilities. They are glad to give 
an evening to the chapter, but only 
if they feel that the time spent will 
directly benefit their credit union,” 
secretary Margaret Sullivan believes. 
(4) Experienced speakers are an ex- 
cellent Among the 
most effec tive are League officials, 
CUNA directors, prominent state off- 


drawing card. 


cials, business executives and civic 
leaders. (5) Program topics and 
dates should be announced at least 
one month before the event. (6) Pro- 
gram announcements should give 
complete directions how to get to the 
meeting place. (7) Dinner meetings 
bring Usually each 
credit union picks up the tab for its 
own officers and committeemen. “But 
we do not want to overdo this form 
of attraction,” Eckard points out. 


“For this reason we prefer to re- 


large crowds. 


serve dinner meetings for very spe- 
‘ 
‘ 


cial occasions.” (8) Picnics are 
rarely successful. The chapter is now 
giving serious consideration to the 
possibility of eliminating the July 
and August meetings from next year’s 
program. 


®@ Selection of meeting topics. The 
Summit County team plans its meet- 
ing topics ten months in advance. At 
that time it also completes meeting 
date selections, reservations 
specifications. For the 
fifteen-month period from May 1957 
to July 1958, the chapter selected 
these topics: May—‘“The national 
picture,” by CLNA national director; 


space 
and menu 


June—*President’s night,” by League 
executive secretary ; July 
at F.D.I1.C.,” 
public 


“Problems 
by League director of 
August 
“Workshop 
better annual meetings”; 
Night 


speaker: prominent clergyman; toast- 


relations; Picnic; 


September building 
October 

‘*Management banquet” ; 
master: League director of public re- 
lations; greetings League president; 


November—“An 


problems 


analysis of legal 


arising in credit union 


operations,” by legal counsel of 
“Credit union 


pageant,” written and performed by 


league; December 


local credit union members; January 
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“Directors determine the destiny 
of credit unions,” by League direc- 
tor of education; February—dinner 
meeting, “Future of credit unions”; 
March—*Effective lending policies” ; 
April—‘“Supervisory committee is 
your source of security”; May— 
“Effective promotion and publicity 
techniques”; June—dinner meeting 
“Recognition of credit union treas- 
urers—record keeping”; July—‘‘Col- 
lection procedures—control of delin- 
quent accounts.” 


@ Promotion and publicity policy. 
Early this year the chapter board 
adopted a definite policy for promo- 
tion and publicity. It consists of four 
parts: Monthly announce- 
ments, reservation notices, personal 
contacts by board members before 
each chapter meeting, and rotational 
mailings by the chapter secretary to 
the directors and committeemen on 
the chapter’s membership roster. 
Most effective among these promo- 
tional devices are the chapter’s reser- 
vation notices and the monthly tele- 
phone campaign. 


meeting 


“Our reservation 
notices reach the credit union board 
members two weeks prior to the 
meeting,” explains president Eckard. 
“They contain the name and address 
of our chapter secretary, as well as 
her day and evening telephone num- 
bers. And the text merely states 
‘There will be .... . present at the 
November 21, 1957 meeting of the 
Chapter. . . .’ On the lower right hand 
side of this 844” x 344” slip there is 
space for the name of the replying 
official and his credit union. 

“We find that two weeks allows the 
board member ample time to contact 
his fellow directors and committee- 
men. And, of course, once this notice 
is returned to us, the guests who have 
said that they will attend feel a moral 
obligation to be present. The reserva- 
tion blanks also help our host credit 
unions in planning for the final ar- 
rangements.” 

The board members’ personal tele- 
phone contacts have brought excel- 
lent results. But the board’s respon- 
sibility does not stop there. Each 
chapter director makes an effort to 
meet and greet those who are attend- 
ing for the first time in response to 
his invitation. 

Working with the Ohio Credit 
Union League, the Summit County 
Chapter gets many helpful services. 
Most of the chapter’s dealings are 


with the League’s area field repre- 
sentative, Ned Gilbert, but there are 
also frequent contacts with the public 
relations director, Bill White, and the 
executive secretary (managing direc- 
tor), Bob Kloss. The chapter invites 
Gilbert to all board meetings, and 
when he has a problem in one of the 
credit unions of the chapter, he gets 
full cooperation from the chapter. 

League services provided to chap- 
ters in Ohio include: 


@ Providing official roster of offi- 
cers, directors and committeemen. At 
the beginning of the year the Ohio 
League asks each member credit 
union to fill out in duplicate an 
official roster and return both forms 
to the League. The originals are used 
for the League’s files in Columbus. 
The duplicates go to the chapter 
secretaries. 

The roster contains the following 
information: (1) name, address and 
telephone number of the credit 
union; (2) charter number and or- 
ganization date; (3) name and home 
addresses of all officers, board mem- 
bers, credit committeemen, and 
supervisory committee members; (4) 
name and address of principal full- 
time employee (if any) ; (5) number 
of shareholders on December 31 of 
the previous year; (6) rate of divi- 
dend declared during January of the 
current year; and (7) total interest 
income from all sources as of the 
end of the previous calendar year. 

“It is hard to estimate what a 
time-saver this roster is,” comments 
chapter secretary Sullivan. “It is of 
course the basis of our mailing list. 
But we also use it for another pur- 
pose. That is the monthly telephone 
campaign of our chapter board. It’s 
really a rather simple campaign. But 
it is very effective. And we have dis- 
tributed the work so that it does not 
burden anyone. Here is how we do 
it: Each month every board member 
calls from one to five credit union 
officers, inviting them to attend the 
next chapter meeting. We have di- 
vided the roster of our sixty-five 
member credit unions among the 
seven directors of our chapter board. 
Once a prospective guest has been 
telephoned, the contacting board 
member makes a tiny checkmark on 
his list. Then this guest will not be 
called again until all other directors 
on the chapter board member’s roster 
have an identical number of check- 
marks. The credit union officers feel 
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Savings 


with this swift and thrifty Burroughs automatic accounting machine 


Automatic carriage-controlled operation 
Fast front feed / Short-cut keyboard (with simultaneous 
depression of keys and motor bar) / Date-control lever. 


You, too, will be proud to point to these and other out- 
standing features in this compact accounting machine 
—the Burroughs Director. It’s so low in price yet so 
high in value. Ideal for the small business or the large 
one with branch or special applications. Step up now to 
the Burroughs Director, certainly the swiftest, thriftiest 
solution of your bookkeeping problems, too. Why not 
call our nearest branch office for the full story—com- 
plete with details and a free demonstration! Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“Burroughs” —Reg. TM. 


BURROUGHS DIRECTOR 6) dias 
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flattered by 


tions, and respond very well.” 


these personal invita- 


@ Supplying material for chapter 
exhibits. “The League has helped us 
to set up several fine exhibits,” re- 
ports president Eckard. “One of these 
explained the services of League 
Litho, our League’s printing service. 
It showed the various kinds and types 
of printed materials which League 
Litho has produced. This exhibit 
created a substantial amount of in- 
terest in promotional and educational 
techniques.” 

Answering National Tax Equality 
Association attacks was the subject 
of another Summit County Chapter 
exhibit. It showed the attacking 
literature distributed by the National 
lax Equality Association. And it also 
featured the answers published in de- 
fense of the credit union movement. 


@ Furnishing chapter revenue. The 
only regular source of income of 
Summit County Chapter is an annual 
rebate furnished by the Ohio League 
from credit union membership dues. 
formula for 
chapter rebates is $100 for the first 


The League’s current 


thirty member credit unions, plus $3 


for each additional chapter member. 


* Printing at no cost to the « hapters. 
The League supplies chapters with 
two-color chapter meeting announce- 
ments. 1 hese announcements are pre- 
pared by the chapters and printed 
and mailed free of charge by the 
League to the president and treasurer 
of each of the chapter's sixty-five 
member credit unions. Together with 
announcements, the 


these monthly 


League mails reservation notices. 
They, too, are printed at League ex- 
pense. 

In addition to printing and mail- 
ing these individual monthly meeting 


announcements and reservation no- 


Farmers are independent 
(Continued from page 18) 
Dakota; Crookston, Minnesota; and 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. Second- 
iry crops in the Portland area are 

oats and corn. 

Farmers make up about 80 percent 
of the membership of Portland Credit 
Union. Farm sizes vary. The largest 


farm in the membership extends over 


1.920 acres: the smallest is a 22-acre 


tract. The average size farm in Traill 
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tices, the League also furnishes five 
hundred copies in bulk directly to 
Margaret Sullivan, secretary-treas- 
urer of Summit County Chapter since 
1941. Using gummed address labels 
run off on a spirit duplicator, Miss 
Sullivan mails these five hundred 
announcements to credit union board 
and committee members who have a 
special interest in the topic or speaker 
of the month. The remaining copies 
she sends on a rotating basis to 
other directors and committeemen in 
the chapter’s field of membership. 

All Ohio chapter presidents receive 
directly from the League a copy of 
each program printed for any of the 
state's chapters. “This is a very 
inexpensive method of exchanging 
information between our chapters,” 
says Eckard. “I usually pass the 
other chapters’ notices on to our 
board members with markings and 
underlinings. They provide our direc- 
And they 
help the chapter presidents to keep in 
touch with each other between meet- 
ings in Columbus.” 

Note pads and identification tags 
are among the other printed items 
furnished free to the chapter. 

The Summit County Chapter uses 
its close relationship with the Ohio 
League to build chapter prestige. It 
mentions this affiliation in many con- 
nections, and uses the League seal on 
the chapter letterheads. The full name 
of the chapter, which is used in all 
communications and promotional ma- 
terial, is the Summit County Chapter 
of the Ohio Credit Union League. 
Scratch pads imprinted with the 
chapter name and League seal are 


tors with valuable ideas. 


distributed at meetings, as are iden- 
tification badges. These also carry 
the chapter slogan—“Informed lead- 
ership is the key to sound credit 
operations.” 

The chapter’s motto for 1957 is, 
“Onward—we can’t stand still.” 


county, according to the latest census, 
is in the neighborhood of 640 acres. 
Statistics show that farm sizes have 
been increasing steadily for many 
years. “However, the census aver- 
ages do not mean too much,” Aasen 
points out. “If we leave out 15 per- 
cent of the largest farms, we find that 
the average drops down to possibly 
180 acres. This figure would be near 
the average within our group.” 


Loan delinquency is not a serious 


problem for the Portland Credit Un- 
ion. On July 1, 1957, thirty-day de- 
linquencies amounted to $216.30. 
Loan payments overdue for sixty days 
or longer were $3,722.48. Total write- 
off since organization amounts to 
$8,166.08. But Portland continues to 
carry loan protection insurance on all 
uncollected loans. 

Does the absence of a delinquency 
problem at Portland mean that this 
farm group is prosperous today? 
Compared to his standard of living 
of thirty years ago, the farmer is 
prosperous, but compared to his in- 
come of four years ago, his present 
position appears in much less favor- 
able light. Many top-notch farmers 
in the 720 square mile area served 
by Portland Credit Union are con- 
stantly in debt. Not because they buy 
too much, but because the rising 
prices of what they buy and the 
falling prices of what they sell make 
it increasingly difficult for them to 
keep up with their payments. 


Ten years of progress 


Aasen says, “Farmers in the Red 
River Valley have prospered in recent 
years. Ten years ago, less than 5 per- 
cent of the farmers had electricity on 
their farms. Now over 95 percent of 
the farms are electrified. Ten years 
ago, 50 percent or less of the farms 
had telephones, and those they had 
were the ‘crank and holler’ type on a 
party line. Now dial telephones are 
being installed quite rapidly. Ten 
vears ago, very few farms had indoor 
toilets and bathrooms. Now the fa- 
miliar outhouse is rapidly disappear- 
ing. I do not think that getting these 
conveniences is an indication of pros- 
perity. Rather, it seems to me, that 
farmers have caught up to the extent 
that they some of the 
blessings people have 


now enjoy 
which city 
taken for granted and which the 
farmers should have had years ago.” 


What accounts for Portland’s low 
delinquency rate? The principal rea- 
son is the credit union’s program of 
loan supervision. This method is an 
adaptation of Farmers Home Admin- 
Manager Aune 
visits all borrowing members, makes 


istration practices. 
a complete itemized record of assets, 
lists all anticipated income month by 
month, and checks mortgaged prop- 
erty. Farmers do not object to this 
procedure. They are accustomed to it 
because it is similar to the practices 
of federal agencies such as Farmers 
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If an officer or committee member of your credit union should be 
killed or injured while on credit union business, what would you do? 


You would feel deeply obligated. You would want to make him or his 
family some sort of repayment. 


Now you can protect your volunteer officers and committeemen with 
a group accident policy. Paying death and major disability benefits of 
$7,000, this contract is available to credit unions at a price of $7.50 a 
year for each individual covered. (Note: this insurance is not available 
for the protection of employees covered by workmen’s compensation.) 


Use the coupon for information and a copy of the contract. 
underwritten by 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
OF WAUSAU 


CUNA INSURANCE SERVICES DEPARTMENT 


BOX 431, MADISON, WISCONSIN e@ BOX 65, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Send me more information on group accident 
insurance and a copy of the contract 


CREDIT UNION 


ADDRESS. _ 
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Home Administration. Says Carl 
Aasen, “With the help of the North 
Dakota Credit Union League we have 
prepared three special forms, de- 
signed for taking farm inventories. 
We believe that this detailed in- 
ventory method helps substantially in 
reducing collection difficulties.” 


Since its beginning Portland Credit 


Union has taken an active part in 
League and national credit union 
affairs. Aasen has served on the 
board of directors of the North 
Dakota Credit Union League con- 
tinuously since 1942, and as League 
president from 1944 to 1949. He has 
also been a national director of the 
National 


Credit Union Association 
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The Credit Union Bridge 
Box 431, Madison, Wisconsin 


Please send us 
Credit Union 


Address 





Your members will use 


the credit union better... 


if you give each of them a copy of the January issue of The 


his issue, especially written for members, will contain articles 
on the cost of credit, the cost of housing, the cost of transporta 


tion, that will help them use credit union service wisely. 
lhe cost per copy is ten cents, in quantities of 20 or more. 


Delivery in time for January membership meetings is guaranteed. 
No orders taken after December 


copies of the January issue of The Bridge. 


15. Order yours now. 








from 1947 to 1951. and from 1953 to 
the present. 

Aasen is also a member of North 
Dakota’s State Credit Union Board. 
This board consists of three mem- 
bers, with the state banking examiner 
as chairman. The other two members 
are appointed by the governor of 
North Dakota from a list submitted 
by the League’s board of directors. 
The State Credit Union Board meets 
twice each year to pass on applica- 
tions for charters, dissolutions and 
by-law changes. It also has the re- 
sponsibility of considering and acting 
upon the annual credit union ex- 
aminations conducted under state law 
by the state’s deputy examiners. 

Treasurer Amb was for seven years 
a member of the supervisory com- 
mittee of the North Dakota State 
Central Credit Union. Aasen has been 
on the board of the state’s central 
credit union since it was oragnized 
in 1942, and has served as its presi- 
dent since 1944. During 1956-1957 
Aasen also was president of Goose 
River Credit Union, a position now 
held by Gerhard Ringsrud, a Port- 
land board member since 1955 and 
chairman of the _ thirteen-member 
education committee for the past two 
years. 


CUNA-League Meet 


(Continued from page 23) 


ards. The committee that led the dis- 
cussion of this topic is now preparing 
a questionnaire designed to develop 
standards for evaluating credit union 
performance 

Expansion of the credit union 
movement was discussed at length. 
Special interest in community char- 
ters was indicated. CUNA was asked 
to supply special organizational ma- 
terials for working with church 
groups and labor unions, and to step 
up its contacts with national organi- 
zations in the fields of labor and re- 
ligion. 

Some interest was expressed in a 
small four-page publication for credit 
union members, but it was felt that 
circumstances do not favor such a 
project at present. The new CUNA 
Supply pricing policy was discussed, 
and there was wide interest in the 
possibility of a conference in the near 
future on supply departments and 
problems. 

Suggestions on using Operation 
Impact were included in the confer- 
ence. 
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West Indies gets 
new field man 

\. A. Bailey has been appointed 
field representative for the CUNA 
World Extension 
Department. He 
will serve the 
newly established 
British West 
Indian Confeder- 
ition of Credit 
Unions. 

Bailey has 
been active in 
the cooperative 
movement in Jamaica since 1939. He 
is a leading organizer of credit un- 
ions in the island and was active in 
the formation and early development 
of the Jamaica Credit Union League. 
At the time of his appointment to his 
present position, Bailey was assistant 
registrar of cooperatives for the Gov- 
ernment of Jamaica. 

The occupational experiences of 
the new representative of the World 
Extension Department include em- 
ployment on the staff of the Daily 
Gleaner, Jamaica’s only morning 


paper. In 1942 Bailey entered the 


LAST YEAR 


4 50% . in the 


total number 
of credit unions in the 
| 


CUNA RETIREMENT 
SAVINGS FUND 


From July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957, 
credit unions joined the CUNA 
Retirement Savings Fund at an un- 
precedented rate, increasing the 
grand total of participants by 50 
percent! It’s proof that more and 
more credit unions are recognizing 
the value of this retirement pro- 
gram—planned “poy for credit 
union personnel. Learn more about 
the many advantages for manage- 
ment and employees. 


® GATHER THE FACTS NOW! 


@ BE PREPARED TO VOTE ON 
THE FUND AT YOUR AN- 
NUAL MEETING 


Write for FREE BROCHURE— 





CUNA RETIREMENT SAVINGS FUND 
P. 0. Box 431, Madison, Wisconsin 


Please send complete details. 


Address........ 





government service for the Jamaica 
Government Railway. After seven 
years of service, Bailey was trans- 
ferred to the administrator general’s 
department. There he remained until 
1950, when he was appointed a field 
inspector in the newly formed co- 
operative department. Three years 
later Bailey was appointed to the 
position of senior inspector. 


Missouri League Appoints 

The Missouri Credit Union League 
recently acquired the services of Mr. 
Arthur H. Volkening as field repre- 
sentative in the outstate chapters: 
Northeast, Central, West Central, 
Springfield and Southwest. 

Volkening comes to the League 


after serving three years as chairman 
of the supervi- 

sory committee 

of Save & Serve 

Credit Union at 

Standard Oil, St. 

Louis. In addi- 

tion to his credit 

union experience, 

he brings with 

him a back- 

ground of expe- 

rience in accounting, since he was 
employed in the accounting depart- 
ment of the Standard Oil Company 
for the past five years. 

He attended St. Louis University, 
and after returning from the South 
Pacific with the Marine Corps, he was 
entered into the V-12 Program and 








November, 1957 
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WATCH 
FOR STEP 


if you have not yet 
received your Opera- 
tion Impact kit, con- 
sult your League or 
write directly to: Op- 
eration Impact, P.O. 
Box 431, Madison |, 








Wisconsin. 





"tools provided by OPERATION IMPACT 


Organize your efforts! 


how to set up your development program 
. . « how to put it into effect . . . 


Only your Board of Directors has the power 
to launch a really effective growth and devel- 
opment program for your credit union. If a 
special Development Committee is appointed 
—fine—but be sure that it’s a Board commit- 
tee, backed with an adequate budget. For best 
results, your best leader should be assigned 
to start it on the right track and keep it there. 


After your program is started, take all the help 
you can get. Anyone deeply interested or spe- 
cially qualified should be given an opportunity 
to take part. Simply make certain that their 
efforts fit in with your overall plan. 


Your Board members, headed by their Presi- 
dent, have been given the job of building the 
credit union. Only they have the authority to 
do that job. Only they have the responsibility. 
Remember: if the elected leaders of your 
credit union can’t make it grow, nobody can! 





attended Arkansas A & M and Colo- 
rado College. 

Volkening resides in Jefferson City, 
Missouri. His 


wife Ruth, a son aged seven, and a 


family includes his 
Since Jefferson 
City is the state capital, he will also 
serve the League in a liaison « apacity. 


daughter aged six. 


Corrections 

Setting the record straight on sev- 
eral editorial errors made in recent 
issues of The Bridge: 

Harold Moses, president of CLUNA 
Viutual 
middle initial. 

\. W. Dunkin, director of CUNA 


Mutual Insurance Society. lives in St. 


Insurance Society, has no 


Louis. 

Arthur R. Parsons, member of the 
CUNA executive committee. lives in 
lucson, Arizona. 

H. E. MeArthur, member of the 
CUNA executive committee, is not 
named Harry. 

Subscribe to The Bridge for all 


your officers and committeemen! 


Coming Events 
November 3-9 CUNA and affiliates’ 
meetings, Fort Shelby Hotel, 
Michigan. November 7, 10 a.m., 
joint meeting. November 8, 10 a.m., 
CUNA Mautaal Board; 2 p.m., CUNA 
Supply Board. November 9, 9 a.m., CUNA 


Executive Committee. 


juarterly 
Detroit 


November 21-24—Missouri Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel President. 
Kansas City 


January 26—— Utah State Credit Union 


igue annual meeting, Hotel Utah, Salt 


Lake City 


M ire hl 


innual 


Maryland Credit Union League 
meeting, Lord Baltimore Hotel. 
Baltimore 

March 6-8—-North Dakota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Memorial Build 
ng Jamestown 

March 6-8—Ontario Credit Union League 
innual meeting, Royal York Hotel, Toronto 

M ire h 1S 
League annual 
H irtford 

March 21-22—Rhode Island Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Sheraton 
Biltmore Hotel, Providence 

March 27-29—-Texas Credit Union League 
innual meeting, Galvez Hotel, Galveston. 

\pril 10-12 —Oklahoma Credit Union 
League annual! meeting, Tulsa Hotel, Tulsa 

April 11-12 District of Columbia 


Credit Union League annual meeting, Hotel 
Statler, Washington 


Connecticut Credit Union 
convention, Hotel Statler, 


April 11-12 


Le igue annu 


Illinois Credit Union 
meeting, Sherman Hotel 
(hicago 

April 11-12—lowa Credit Union League 
innual meeting, Savery Hotel, Des Moines. 
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April 11-12 Oregon Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland. 

April 11-12 — Virginia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Richmond. 


April 12—New Hampshire Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Angelo’s Restau- 
rant, Concord. 

April 18-19— Colorado Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Shirley-Savoy Ho 
tel, Denver. 

April 18-19—Massachusetts CUNA As 
sociation annual meeting, Hotel Somerset, 
Boston. 

April 18-20-—-New Jersey Credit Union 
League annual convention 


April 24-27—Ohio Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Deshler Hilton, Neil House 
and Columbus Memorial Hall, Columbus. 

April 25-26 Alabama Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Mobile, Alabama. 

April 25-26— Michigan Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Civic Auditorium, 
Grand Rapids. 

April 25-26 
Unions annual 
Duluth 


Minnesota League of Credit 
Duluth Hotel. 


meeting, 





CLASSIFIED 


Position wanted: as manager or field man 
Can move anywhere. Will graduate CUNA 
schoo] 1958. Write Box A40 





PROTECTION POINTERS 
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facts you should know 


about “dishonesty” losses 





and controls. 
League.) 


factor. 


age needed. 
of dishonest actions. 


Bond. 


unions). 


safeguard funds. 


Many defalcations are difficult to uncover. 
regular internal audits will not only help to uncover them 
sooner and materially reduce losses, but will also be a deterring 


1. “Dishonesty” losses create bad publicity for the credit union 
concerned, as well as for the entire movement. 
union should use the best possible system of internal audits 

(If in doubt, counsel with your Credit Union 


Your credit 


Rigid controls and 


Cash on hand is but one of many guides determining the cover- 
It is necessary to consider the cumulative effects 
A daily cash fund of only $300, for ex- 
ample, has been manipulated into a loss of several thousand 
dollars over a period of years. 


4. It’s no reflection upon the character of any individual to carry 
adequate “dishonesty” coverage—it’s just good business practice. 


Your credit union can be protected for 100 percent of its assets up 
to one million dollars against losses occurring after it’s covered by 
the 100% ($1,000,000 maximum coverage) Form No. 576 Blanket 
In addition to protecting against the dishonest acts of 
officers and employees as defined, this bond provides coverage 
against burglary and theft © forgery and alteration © misplacement 
and mysterious disappearance ® fire damage to money and secur- 
ities only ® vandalism and malicious mischief. 
faithful performance of duty coverage (required in Federal credit 


It may also provide 


This coverage is written assuming that the credit union will use 
good judgment and exercise reasonable precautions in order to 





The 100 Percent 





Write for complete details on the 100% ($1,000,000 
maximum coverage) Form No. 576 Blanket Bond. 


CUNA BONDING SERVICE 


MADISON, WIS. 


bd HAMILTON, ONT. 
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for a BIGGER, BETTER 


Increase UNDERSTANDING with 
this NEW 1958 Annual 
Meeting cover! 


Annual Meeting 


Form AM-1958—A handsome, low-cost 
cover printed in 2 colors on mimeo stock. 
Copy explains your annual statement and 
annual meeting to members. Print or 
duplicate your program, statement, or 
committee reports on blank side, or bind 
other sheets inside. Folds to 5/2” x 82”. 
Can be imprinted. 


Increase ATTENDANCE with this 
Annual Meeting notice! 


Form Ed. 100—A clever, inexpensive announcement with your 
message space in bottom panel—sure to start conversation and 
build attendance. Use as stuffer, handbill, or self-mailer. 


Can be imprinted as desired. 812” x 11” 


use these helpful items... 


Posters—Four colorful posters to re- 
mind members of 


prices, enclosing imprinted message 
desired on front and back. “Theme” 


Badges—Choice of paper, plastic, 


the meeting. or stick-on badges. Write for prices, 





10” x 14” 


Giant Charts—Big 3’ x 4’ charts to 
tell the year’s story. Set of 4, com- 
plete with 


instructions, numerals, 


and graph tape. 


Binder Covers (and _inserts)—Full- 
color loose-leaf covers (National 
Board meeting design) on heavy 
enamel stock, pre-punched for 


fasteners. 812” x 11”. Write for 


Order from your League 
Supply Office or... 


insert sheets also available; please 
specify. 


Program Covers—Same design on 
smaller cover for program or state- 
ment. 8%” x 6” folded. Write for 
prices, enclosing any material to be 
imprinted. 


Certificate of Merit—Reward de- 
serving members. Size 742” x 912”, 
suitable for framing. 


stating quantity desired. 


Manvals—All the preparation steps 
described. Order “Let's Hold Better 
Annual Meetings—What It Takes”. 


Prizes—For door prizes and gifts, 
see Zippo lighters and other items 
in your catalogs. 


Give-Aways — Leaflets, coin-savers, 
pocket calendars, balloons, etc. See 
your catalogs. 


CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE 


BOX 333, MADISON, WIS. 


© BOX 65, HAMILTON, ONT. 
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IN OAKLAND 
CUNA MUTUAL IS THE GOLDEN GATE 
TO BETTER CREDIT UNION SERVICE 


GRAYCE E. STOTT, Manager-Assistant Treasurer, 
Milk Drivers and Dairy Employees Credit Union, 
Oakland, California. 


“Since its founding in 1953, our credit union 
members have accumulated more than 
$213,000 in savings and have borrowed a 
total of $730,000. This tremendous growth is 
attributed in a large degree to CUNA Mu- 
tual. Its Life Savings and Loan Protection 
Insurance have brought many of our 842 
members into the credit union and have 


given them a new financial lease on life.” 


ELEANOR HODGINS 


“Saving in the Milk Drivers and Dairy Employees Credit 
Union is so easy. I don't even miss those dollars taken out 
of my monthly paycheck, but they really add up. And I'm 
actually saving double, because my share account is matched 
dollar for dollar with CUNA Mutual’s Life Savings Insur- 


ance. 


RAYMOND CIRIMELI 


“Being chairman of the Credit Committee of our 
credit union, I've found our members appreciate 
especially the extra benefits and greater security 
they get from CUNA Mutual's Loan Protection and 
Life Savings Insurance.” 


HUBERT A. BRADFORD 


“After my wife died, CUNA Mutual equalled her credit union 
share account with Life Savings Insurance. The Society's 
fast service helped pay the bills that came up, and gave me 
the incentive to make better use of our credit union. Since 
then I've borrowed for several things I didn’t have the ready 
cash for. And with CUNA Mutual’s Loan Protection Insur- 
ance covering my loans, my co-signers won't have to pay 
them off if I die or become disabled.” 


A l INSURANCE SOCIETY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN ® HAMILTON, ONTARIO 





